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GOVERIMORS' 
INTERSTATE 
IIMDIAiM 
COUIMCIL.  INC. 


May  9,   1980 

Mr.  A.  Bruce  Jones 
Executive  Director 
North  Carolina  Indian  Affairs 

Commission 
P.  0.  Box  27228 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27602 

Dear  Mr.  Jones: 

We  are  pleased  to  present  to  you  the  30th  Annual  Report  of  the  Governors' 
Interstate  Indian  Council  Conference  which  was  held  in  Kalispell,  Montana 
on  August  27-30,  1979. 

We  are  hopeful  that  Officials  of  the  States  having  a  substantial  population 
of  Indians  will  examine  this  text  and  join  in  support  of  the  Governors' 
Interstate  Indian  Council  in  the  development  of  remedial  measures  that  will 
give  Indian  people  the  opportunity  to  improve  their  social  and  economic 
condition.  Study  of  this  Report  by  a  sensitive  reader  will  provide  a 
wealth  of  insight  concerning  the  status  of  Indian  people  throughout  the 
nation. 

We  hope  that  this  information  will  be  useful  to  the  Governors'  Interstate 
Indian  Council  and  to  other  organizations  serving  Indian  people. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
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BACKGROUND 

the  Role  of 

GOVERNORS'  INTERSTATE  INDIAN  COUNCIL 

(GIIC) 
******************* 

The  Governors'  Interstate  Indian  Council  had  its  beginning  in  a  state  council 
organization  in  1947  in  Minnesota.  The  idea  of  the  organization  spread  to  other 
states  and  came  about  through  an  invitation  from  Governor  Luther  Youngdahl  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota.  He  felt  that  the  states  could  offer  services  to  Indian 
people  in  many  areas  and  contribute  much  to  the  welfare  and  solution  of  the 
social  and  economic  problems  they  encounter  at  the  state  level. 

As  a  result  of  several  organizational  meetings  the  Governors'  Interstate  Indian 
Council  became  a  reality  in  1949.  The  Council  had  an  initial  membership  of 
fourteen  states  and  the  purpose  of  the  Council  was  to: 

(1)  consider  the  various  aspects  of  the  problems  confronting 
Indian  people; 

(2)  act  jointly  on  items  of  common  interest; 

(3)  exchange  information  among  the  states; 

(4)  cooperate  with  the  National  Congress,  federal  and  local 
governmental  agencies  and  other  organizations  that  are 
interested  in  the  American  Indians; 

(5)  within  a  reasonable  time  and  after  meeting  with 
Indians  and  federal  representatives,  recommend  to  the 
Governors'  proposed  legislation  for  submission  to 
Congress; 

(6)  consider  such  other  matters  as  the  Council  deems 
necessary. 

The  Council's  role  remains  basically  the  same  and  consists  of  three  persons 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  each  state.  The  membership  has  expanded  to 
states  and  the  Council  meets  annually. 


GOVERNORS'  INTERSTATE  INDIAN  COUNCIL  30TH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 

AUGUST  27-30,  1979 

OUTLAW  INN 
KALISPELL,  MONTANA 

THEME:   "STRENGTHENING  TRIBAL  AND  STATE  RELATIONS" 


AUGUST  27,  1979   -   MONDAY: 
3:00  p.m.   -   6:30  p.m. 
7:00  p.m.   -   9:00  p.m. 


CONFERENCE  REGISTRATION 
HOSPITALITY  HOURS   (COLT  ROOM  44) 


AUGUST  28,  1979   -   TUESDAY : 


8:00  a.m. 

9:00  a.m. 

10:00  a.m. 


5:00  p.m. 


11:00  a.m. 


CONFERENCE  REGISTRATION 

CALL  TO  ORDER  .  .  .  OFFICIALS  DELEGATES   (WINCHESTER  ROOM) 

GENERAL  SESSION   (WINCHESTER  ROOM) 

A.  BRUCE  JONES,  GIIC  CHAIRMAN,  PRESIDING 
(Executive  Director,  North  Carolina  Commission  of 
Indian  Affairs) 

INVOCATION  -  MR.  LOUIE  ADAMS  (MONTANA) 

WELCOME  TO  KALISPELL  -  MAYOR  NORMA  E.  HAPP 

WELCOME  TO  MONTANA  -  MR.  JOE  ROBERTS 

(Governors'  Administrative  Assistant) 

INTRODUCTION  -  MR.  TOM  PABLO 

(Tribal  Chairman  of  the  Confederated  Salish     | 
&  Kootenai  Tribes,  Flathead  Indian  Reservation! 

PANEL  DISCUSSION    (WINCHESTER  ROOM) 

"TRIBAL/STATE  RELATIONS:  LEGISLATIVE  VIEWPOINT" 

MODERATOR:   MR.  CLINTON  PATTEA  (ARIZONA) 

(Executive  Director,  Arizona  Commission  of 
Indian  Affairs) 

I 
PANELISTS:   MS.  TASSIE  HANNA   (COLORADO)  ! 

(Project  Director,  Commission  on  State/ 
Tribal  Relations) 

REPRESENTATIVE  DANIEL  KEMMIS   (MONTANA) 
(House  of  Representatives  -  Member  of 
Legislative  Water  Compact  Commission) 

MR.  LEO  KENNERLY   (MONTANA) 
(Director,  Blackfeet  Planning  District 
Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation) 
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MR.  CALEB  SHIELDS   (MONTANA) 

(Tribal  Councilman  of  the  Assiniboine/Sioux 
Tribes,  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation  - 
Billings  Area  Vice  President  for  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians) 


12:00  NOON 


LUNCH  (REMINGTON) 

Introduction  of  Speaker 


MR.  PETER  MORA  III  (LOUISIANA) 


GUEST  SPEAKER 


.  MR.  TED  GEORGE  (WASHINGTON) 

(Native  American  Specialist  for  Region  X 
Seattle,  Washington) 


1:30  p.m.  -   3:00  p.m. 


3:00  p.m.   -   3:15  p.m. 
3:15  p.m.   -   5:00  p.m. 


PANEL  DISCUSSION   (WINCHESTER  ROOM) 

"WATER  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT" 

MODERATOR:   MR.  MERLE  R.  LUCAS   (MONTANA) 

(Coordinator  of  Indian  Affairs) 

PANELISTS:   MR.  DAN  BOGGS   (MONTANA) 

(Chairman,  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation  - 
Vice-chairman  of  Missouri  River  Basin 
Tribal  Coalition) 

MR.  TED  DONEY   (MONTANA) 
(Director,  Dept.  of  Natural  Resources  & 
Conservation) 

MR.  BOB  GERVAIS   (MONTANA) 

(Tribal  Councilman  of  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business 
Council,  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation) 

MR.  GEORGE  JENNINGS   (MONTANA) 
(Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Bureau  of  Resource 
Development) 

MR.  JAMES  SANSAVER  (WASHINGTON,  D.C.) 
(Special  Assistant,  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Indian  Affairs) 

MS.  EVELYN  STEVENSON   (MONTANA) 

(Flathead  Tribal  Attorney,  Flathead  Indian  Res.) 

BREAK 

PANEL  DISCUSSION   (WINCHESTER  ROOM) 

"EDUCATION" 

MODERATOR:   MS.  VIOLA  PETERSON   (MICHIGAN) 
(American  Indian  Specialist) 

PANELISTS:   DR.  LEE  ANTELL   (COLORADO) 

(Project  Director,  Education  Commission  of 
the  States) 
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MR.  VERLIN  BELGARDE   (MONTANA) 
(Education  Division,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Billings  Area  Office) 

MR.  CHUCK  EMERY  (WASHINGTON,  D.C.) 
(Branch  Chief,  Adult  Post  Secondary  Education, 
Special  Projects  &  Programs,  Office  of  Indian 
Education) 

DR.  ROBERT  PEREGOY   (MONTANA) 
(Director,  Native  American  Studies 
Montana  State  University) 

SUPERINTENDENT  GEORGIA  RUTH  RICE   (MONTANA) 
(Office  of  Public  Instruction) 


5:15  p.m.  GROUP  DISCUSSION   -  RESOLUTIONS 

(AMBUSH/DRY  GULCH  ROOMS) 

7:00  p.m.  BANQUET   (COACH) 

Introduction  of  Speaker  .  .  .MR.  MERLE  R.  LUCAS 

GUEST  SPEAKER  .  .  .MR.  MARTIN  E.  SENECA,  JR. 

DIRECTOR  OF  TRUST  RESPONSIBILITY 
BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

AUGUST  29,  1979   -   WEDNESDAY: 

8:00  a.m.   -   5:00  p.m.      CONFERENCE  REGISTRATION 

8:00  a.m.   -   7:00  p.m.      TOUR  OF  THE  FLATHEAD  RESERVATION 

Includes  Lunch  and  Dinner  Compliments  of  the 
Confederated  Salish  &  Kootenai  Tribes 
Flathead  Indian  Reservation 

8:00  a.m.  Depart  Kalispell  via  West  Shore  of  the  Flathead  Lake 

9:00  a.m.  Coffee  Break   -   Poison 

10:00  a.m.  Tour  Kerr  Dam 

11:00  a.m.  Depart  Kerr  Dam  for  St.  Ignatius 

12:00  NOON  Lunch  at  St.  Ignatius  Senior  Citizen  Center 

1:00  p.m.  Depart  for  St.  Ignatius  Mission 

2:00  p.m.  Depart  for  Ronan  via  Old  Tribal  Agency  at  Dixon 

3:00  p.m.  Tour  Forestry  Greenhouse 

4:00  p.m.  Travel  to  Kicking  Horse  Job  Corps  for  Dinner  &  Pow  Wow 

7:00  p.m.  Return  to  Kalispell  via  East  Shore  of  the  Flathead  Lake 
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AUGUST  30,  1979   -   THURSDAY; 

8:00  a.m.   -   5:00  p.m.      CONFERENCE  REGISTRATION 

8:30  a.m.   -   9:30  a.m.      MS.  VIOLA  PETERSON,  VICE  CHAIRPERSON,  PRESIDING   (MICHIGAN) 

^'  RESOLUTIONS 

COMMITTEE  CHAIRPERSON  .  .  MS.  ELMA  PATTERSON   (NEW  YORK) 

C0W4ITTEE:   MR.  BRUCE  PARRY   (UTAH) 

MR.  CLINTON  PATTEA  (ARIZONA) 

CREDENTIALS:   MS.  MARIE  PIGNALIBERI   (ALASKA) 

NOMINATIONS:   MR.  PETER  D.  MORA  III  (LOUISIANA) 

SITE:   MR.  MERLE  R.  LUCAS   (MONTANA) 

9:30  a.m.   -  11:00  a.m.      PANEL  DISCUSSION   (WINCHESTER  ROOM) 

"HEALTH" 


MODERATOR:   MR.  JIM  SMITH   (MONTANA) 

(Billings  Area  Director,  Indian  Health  Services) 

PANELISTS:   MR.  KEVIN  HOWLETT   (MONTANA) 

(Director,  Flathead  Tribal  Health) 

MR.  FRANCIS  ISHIDA   (COLORADO) 
(Regional  Administrator,  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration) 

MR.  JOHN  POWLESS   (COLORADO) 
(Acting  Director,  National  Indian  Health 
Board) 

DR.  CLAY  SIMPSON   (MARYLAND) 
(Associate  Administrator,  Office  of  Health 
Resources  Opportunity) 


11:00  a.m.   -  11:15  a.m.      BREAK 

11:15  a.m.   -  12:15  p.m.      WORKSHOPS   (WINCHESTER  ROOM) 


"CENSUS  PLANS  FOR  COUNTING  AMERICAN  INDIANS" 

MS.  EDNA  PAISANO,  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS  (WASHINGTON,  D.C.) 
MS.  ALICE  SOLOMON,  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS  (SEATTLE,  WA) 

"WHITEHOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  FAMILIES" 


KAREN  FENTON 

(Member   of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Whitehouse  Conference  on  Families) 
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12:15  p.m.   -    1:30  p.m.     LUNCH 

1:30  p.m.   -    2:30  p.m.     MR.  MERLE  R.  LUCAS,  SECRETARY/TREASURER,  PRESIDING 

PANEL  DISCUSSION   (WINCHESTER  ROOM) 

"CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES  AND  TITLE  XX" 

MODERATOR:   MS.  ELMA  PATTERSON   (NEW  YORK) 

PANELISTS:   MR.  RAYMOND  BUTLER   (WASHINGTON,  D.C.) 

(Chief,  Social  Services,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affa: 

MR.  DON  DUPUIS   (MONTANA) 
(Tribal  Judge,  Flathead  Indian  Reservation) 

MR.  RAY  MYRICK   (COLORADO) 
(Regional  Program  Director,  Administration 
of  Public  Services) 

MR.  MICKY  OLD  COYOTE   (MONTANA) 
(Child  Welfare  Services  Program, 
Crow  Indian  Reservation) 


2:30  p.m. 


3:00  p.m.     CLOSING  BUSINESS 

MR.  A.  BRUCE  JONES,  GIIC  CHAIRMAN,  PRESIDING 
COMMITTEE  REPORTS 


DEPARTURE. 


CONFERENCE  COORDINATORS:   MR.  ROD  LOCKLEAR 

MR.  MERLE  LUCAS 
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PANEL  ON 
"TRIBAL/STATE  RELATIONS:  LEGISLATIVE  VIEWPOINT" 

PANELISTS:    f^s.  Tassie  Hanna 
Rep.  Daniel  Kemmis 
FIr.  Leo  Kennerly 
Mr.  Caleb  Shields 


PANEL  PRESENTATION 
OF 

**************** 

MS.   T  A  S  S  I  E   H  A  N  N  A 

***************** 

PROJECT  DIRECTOR 

com  I  SSI  ON  OM  STATE/TRIBAL  REL'\TIOMS 

23RD  FLOOR  -  1^05  CURTIS  STREET 

DENVER.  COLORADO  80202 


The  other  project  director  for  the  Commission  on  State/Tribal  Relations  is 
Sam  Deloria  who  is  the  Director  of  the  American  Indian  Law  Center.  The 
Commission  is  a  state  and  tribally  supported  organization  and  body.  I  was 
really  interested  when  Merle  told  me  a  couple  of  months  ago  about  the  theme 
of  your  conference  which  is  an  indication  of  a  quiet  change  that  I  had  per- 
sonally seen  over  the  last  year,  an  emphasis  on  improving  relations  between 
the  state  and  tribes.  The  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures  first 
started  getting  into  Indian  Affairs  a  few  years  ago  at  the  height  of  the 
backlash.  I  remember  last  year,  I  spent  talking  with  state  and  tribal  leaders 
about  what  they  are  doing  to  coordinate  their  activities  and  their  functions 
and  so  that  in  a  lot  of  cases  even  where  it  wasn't  working  maybe  as  well  as  it 
could,  there  was  a  lot  of  interest  in  trying  this  approach.  I  think  in  the 
past  both  governments  have  traditionally  resorted  to  the  Courts  or  Congress 
to  solve  their  problems  and  pointing  fingers  at  each  other.  I  think  now 
there's  an  increasing  recognition  that  doesn't  work,  there's  a  lot  of  draw 
backs  to  it;  there's  a  desire  to  sit  down  together  and  tailor  an  arrangement 
that's  going  to  suit  your  own  personal  situation.  It's  not  going  to  be  im- 
posed by  the  court.  It's  going  to  be  the  people  that  are  going  to  have  to  live 
with  whatever  is  set  up.  They  are  actually  going  to  have  to  sit  down  and  de- 
cide what  is  best  for  them.  People  are  becoming  more  interested  in  trying  this 
and  "getting  to  know  each  other."  Actually  this  idea  isn't  new.  In  the  work 
that  we've  been  doing,  it  seems  that  a  number  of  states  and  tribes  have  been 
doing  this  quietly  in  the  past  in  a  number  of  different  areas.  They  have 
worked  out  ^^ery   simple  agreements  between  themselves  and  they  have  done  it 
successfully.  This  is  in  a  wide  range  of  government  activities.  This  is  in 
delivering  services,  in  regulating  and  keeping  the  peace,  just  a  wide  range 
of  things  that  governments  do.  No  one  really  knew  about  it,  no  one  realized 
that  everyone  else  was  doing  it  because  all  the  attention  is  focused  on  the 
big  fight  or  big  conflict.  People  were  doing  this  quietly  on  small  govern- 
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ment  matters  but  it  proves  that  it  can  work.  What  it  really  will  do  is  put 
a  new  emphasis  on  this  approach.  The  Commission  as  it  was  set  up  was  set  up 
to  make  it  easier  for  states  and  tribes  to  work  out  an  agreement.  Set  up  to 
make  it  more  practical,  to  make  it  more  popular  and  to  make  sure  when  this  is 
done  -  when  the  states  and  tribes  sit  down  to  make  things  out  -  that  its  going 
to  be  done  in  a  way  not  to  hurt  anybody  and  no  one's  going  to  lose  or  be  a- 
fraid  of  that  happening.  The  potential  for  this  is  there  for  this  to  be  done. 

The  Commission  itself  grew  out  of  the  work  of  a  task  force  of  legislators  of 
the  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures.  It  was  set  up  several  years 
ago  to  look  at  the  relations  with  the  Indian  tribes.  From  the  beginning 
the  Task  Force  met  with  tribal  leaders  and  representatives  of  national  Indian 
organizations.  Each  meeting,  the  tribal  leaders  would  extend  an  invitation 
to  the  task  force  saying,  "Why  don't  we  sit  down  and  talk  to  each  other,  it 
doesn't  do  any  good  to  stand  across  the  room  and  point  fingers  at  each  other. 
Let's  sit  down  and  find  out  where  our  common  interests  are."  Well  they  took 
the  tribal  leaders  up  on  that  invitation.  There  was  one  meeting  where  there 
was  a  debate  over  the  Meeds'  legislation  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  It  was 
between  Sam  Deloria  and  an  aid  to  Congressman  Meeds.  At  the  end  of  that  de- 
bate the  task  force  and  legislators  decided  that  regardless  of  what  Congress 
does,  as  long  as  you  have  two  governments  that  are  going  to  occupy  the  same 
geographical  area,  there's  always  going  to  be  confusion  and  snags  as  long  as 
there  both  trying  to  deliver  services  and  regulate.  It  makes  a  lot  more  sense 
to  sit  down  and  try  to  figure  out  how  that  process  could  run  more  smoothly. 
The  legislators  decided  to  see  what  they  could  do  to  contribute  to  that  process. 
They  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  positive  approach  rather  than 
to  contribute  the  tension  between  the  two  governments.  So  we  set  up  a  Commission 
sponsored  by  the  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures,  by  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  and  the  National  Tribal  Chairmens'  Association. 
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As  1  mentioned,  there  are  two  staffs.  I'm  staffing  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Legislatures.  The  American  Indian  Law  Center  staffs  the 
two  national  Indian  organizations.  There's  several  activities  that  we're  set 
up  to  do;  one  is  a  survey  to  find  out  what  exactly  has  been  the  experience  with 
negotiating  agreements  between  the  states  and  the  tribes.  With  informal 
cooperation,  what  has  been  the  experience?  What  has  been  the  success  of  this 
kind  of  approach?  What  are  the  pitfalls?  Where  do  things  go  wrong?  How  can 
we  help  things  go  more  smoothly?  We're  also  looking  at  what  barriers  are. 
There  are  many  legal  barriers  in  state,  tribal,  federal  law.  We  need  to  under- 
stand them  and  they  differ  with  each  issue  that  we're  talking  about  so  it's 
not  like  you  can  sit  down  and  look  at  one  set  of  laws  and  be  done  with  it. 
For  every   single  thing  the  governments  do  there's  a  different  set  of  laws  and 
a  different  set  of  barriers  to  look  at.  There's  also  political  barriers 
and  attitudinal  barriers.  We're  looking  at  those. 

One  of  the  products  of  this  Commission  is  going  to  be  a  series  of  handbooks 
and  it's  going  to  be  written  for  state  agencies,  state  legislatures,  and 
tribal  chairmen.  The  idea  behind  the  handbook  is  the  "how  to  do  it  sort  of 
thing"  in  a  number  of  different  subject  areas  for  the  people  who  have  decided 
that  they  want  to  negotiate  an  agreement.  The  first  step  is  you  folks  have 
to  decide  that  you  want  to  work  out  a  problem,  sit  down  work  on  it.  The 
handbook  is  there  to  give  you  the  information  that  you  might  need  to 
actually  write  an  agreement.  The  handbook  will  provide  comments,  conditions 
of  the  agreements  that  should  be  included.  We'll  also  try  to  layout  a 
number  of  common  interests,  why  agreements  might  be  desirable  in  certain  sub- 
ject areas.  The  benefits  that  come  from  agreements  in  these  areas.  Also 
we're  going  to  talk  about  some  of  the  legal  barriers  in  this  handbook.  These 
will  probably  be  available  I  would  say  at  the  end  of  this  year  or  the  beginning 
of  next  year.  If  any  of  you  aren't  on  our  mailing  list  already,  if  you'll  give 
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me  your  name  and  address  I'll  be  glad  to  add  you  to  our  mailing  list  to  make 
sure  you  get  copies  of  it.  There's  also  another  function  set  up  that  we  are 
to  perform  and  that's  conducting  a  series  of  pilot  projects.  What  we  would 
like  to  do  is  to  identify  a  number  of  states  -  identify  one  tribe  in  one  state 
perhaps  and  work  with  that.  First  we  have  to  know  that  people  are  sincerely 
interested  in  solving  a  particular  problem.  We'd  be  glad  to  offer  any  techni- 
cal assistance  that's  needed;  whether  it  be  convening  negotiated  meetings,  pro- 
viding arbitrators,  providing  the  technical  assistance  that  you'll  need;  help- 
ing draft  the  agreements.  Whatever  it  is  would  like  to  talk  with  each  group 
of  people  that's  interested  and  work  it  out.  And  we  will  be  available  to  help 
out  in  that  situation. 

I  think  also  as  a  little  word  of  caution  that  it's  important  to  remember  that 
this  approach  is  not  always  possible;  is  not  always  advisable.  There  are 
some  issues  which  we  think  will  really  belong  in  court,  will  have  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  court,  will  have  to  be  decided  by  Congress  and  these  are  the  cru- 
cial basic  restrictions  that  people  don't  really  have  any  business  negotiating 
anyway.  In  some  situations  too  the  relations  are  just  too  hostile  and  the 
suspicions  are  too  strong  for  negotiations  or  good  faith  to  really  go  forward. 
I  think  Joe  mentioned  that  earlier  that  negotiations  should  be  done  in  the 
spirit  of  good  faith.  That  makes  it  go  forward.  I  think  that's  important; 
you  need  that.  A  lot  of  it  depends  on  what  the  history  has  been  in  the  past 
and  related  actions,  the  whole  atmosphere.  Still  in  doing  the  survey  in  the 
last  year  I  think  I  spent  talking,  I  think  I've  talked  with  many  people  in 
this  room  trying  to  identify  what  kinds  of  agreements  have  been  negotiated. 
What  has  been  the  experience  and  it's  close  to  finishing  the  survey.  This 
will  cover  everything  from  minor  things  like  free  license  plates  for  tribal 
governments  to  very  significant  issues  like  tax  collection,  fishing  rights 
and  water  rights  just  a  whole  range  of  things.  Whatever  governments  do  is 
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what  we've  looked  at,  an  inter-governmental  approach. 

I  think  it  might  give  you  a  feeling  for  some  of  the  concerns  in  negotiated 
compacts  to  take  one  group  of  agreements  and  take  a  look  at  what  we've  found 
and  that's  in  wildlife  management.  I  see  Don  Wright  sitting  over  there  and 
he  was  kind  enough  to  help  us  out  at  the  meeting  we  had  to  take  a  look  at 
wildlife  agreements.  They  really  vary  in  scope  and  they  vary  in  success. 
We  found  that  the  better  agreements,  however,  includes  certain  common  pro- 
visions. They're  going  to  talk  about  some  way  to  enforce  the  agreements, 
enforce  the  law,  whether  it's  cross-deputization;  whether  it's  a  civil  grie- 
vance agreement,  whatever.  Usually  there's  some  provision  for  law  enforce- 
ment. There  are  also  usually  provisions  that  talk  about  managing  the  resource. 
That's  \jery   crucial.  A  lot  of  the  agreements  will  actually  contain  conserva- 
tion codes  within  the  wildlife  and  management  agreement.  There's  usually 
provisions  for  raising  revenue  and  controlling  the  number  of  people  who  have 
access  to  the  wildlife.  This  is  generally  for  licenses  but  it  varys  from 
agreement  to  agreement.  We  also  find  that  it's  common  through  these  agree- 
ments to  talk  about  commercial  aspects  of  the  resource  -  how  are  you  going  to 
control  it,  what  is  going  to  be  the  limit.  But  that's  worked  out  with  each 
individual.  We  also  find  that  they  commonly  have  some  kind  of  agreements 
for  religious  or  ceremonial  aspects.  Finally  one  of  the  most  important  points 
in  any  -agreement  is  a  permanent  liaison  established  between  state  and  tribal 
game  and  fish  wardens.  That  turns  out  to  be  a  very  important  part  of  any 
agreement  that's  set  up. 

In  talking  about  these  agreements  and  compacts,  we  found  that  there  were  a 
couple  of  different  motivations  to  sit  down  and  develop  these  agreements. 
Probably  the  most  important  and  I  think  you'll  find  this  in  other  areas  as 
well  litigation  was  involved  in  the  initial  incentive.  It's  often  the  thing 
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that  gets  the  two  people  to  sit  down  for  the  first  time  and  get  to  know  each 
other  and  start  to  realize  that  they  have  certain  common  interests.  Often  one 
agreement  that  results  from  settlement  of  litigation  will  lead  to  the  tribes 
and  states  having  experience  in  working  with  each  other.  And  if  that  happens 
we  just  find  that  naturally  other  agreements  and  other  issues  began  to  develop 
and  also  agreements  are  worked  out  on  a  technical  level  between  program  people 
without  politics  involved  at  all.  The  people  who  are  delivering  serves  or 
working  with  each  other  encountering  problems,  they'll  work  out  an  agreement 
between  themselves.  Another  motivation  is  just  people  trying  to  do  a  good  job. 
In  most  agreements  we  find  that  the  most  acceptable  is  when  people  find  that 
they  have  common  interests.  You  can  find  this  whether  it's  law  enforcement 
people  keeping  the  peace  or  wildlife  management  who  want  to  preserve  their 
resources  better.  With  wildlife  management  there's  a  couple  of  different 
common  interests  that  we  can  identify,  one  is  just  the  nature  of  wildlife  - 
a  deer  that's  up  in  the  mountains  doesn't  know  where  the  boundaries  of 
the  reservation  are,  just  kinda  walks  through  the  mountains.  So  it  makes  more 
sense  for  the  tribe  and  state  to  coordinate  their  management.  Also  both  the 
state  and  tribe  realize  that  at  some  point  they  are  going  to  both  have  to  pre- 
serve resources.  Nobody  has  complete  control  over  the  deer  herd.  We  also 
find  that  a  lot  of  economic  forces  come  into  play  here,  both  the  state  and 
the  tribe  has  shown  economic  interest  in  making  sure  that  the  peace  is  pre- 
served. We  also  find  in  other  -  we  find  this  especially  in  law  enforcement 
agreements  but  also  in  wildlife  -  that  there's  an  interest  in  eliminating 
sanctuary  from  the  law.  Nobody  wants  to  have  a  place  where  the  other  side 
can  go  to  get  away  from  the  law  enforcement  or  obey  the  law.  Everybody  is 
interested  in  making  sure  the  law  is  enforced.  Both  the  state  and  the  tribe 
will  realize  that  everybody  has  the  same  interest.   Finally,  I  guess  the  main 
common  interest  is  realizing  that  they're  interested  in  management,  sharing 
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information,  sharing  data,  coordinating  efforts.  It  doesn't  mean  they  always 
have  to  be  the  same  or  that  they  have  to  be  done  only  by  the  tribe  or  state. 
This  means  understanding  what  each  other  is  doing  and  coordinating  what  they 
are  doing.  Also  there's  a  safety  factor  involved  with  wildlife  management. 

Everybody  that  you  talk  to  that  has  an  agreement  that's  working  will  say,  well 
this  situation  was  unique  because  etc.,  etc.,  well  there's  many  situations 
where  an  agreement  was  unique  and  why  they  were  able  to  get  settled.  That's 
usually  true  because  there  are  certain  things  that  contribute  to  a  successful 
process.  And  the  main  number  one  factor  is  communication.  The  most  important 
thing  is  to  get  that  established.  We  found  that  with  wildlife  agreements 
particularly,  it's  important  for  the  state  to  have  a  liaison  and  that  person 
has  to  have  direct  access  directly  to  the  Governor  or  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Natural  Resources.  The  danger  is  that  the  farther  down  the  bureaucratic  level 
this  person  is,  the  more  danger  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  misunderstanding. 
In  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  an  assistant  to  the 
Commissioner  is  responsible  for  being  a  liaison  to  the  tribes.  All  the  tribal 
chairmen  have  to  do  is  call  this  person  and  say,  we  heard  a  rumor  that  the 
state's  going  to  come  in  and  whatever.  All  that  person  has  to  do  as  a  liaison 
is  go  to  the  Commissioner,  ask  if  that's  the  case  and  just  call  the  tribal 
chairmen  back  and  the  rumor's  squelched  just  like  that.  It  doesn't  have  to  go 
through  five  levels  of  bureaucracy.  It  really  contributes  to  a  successful 
situation.  I  think  it's  also  important  that  when  negotiation  is  underway  be- 
fore agreements  are  signed,  that  other  agencies  that  may  not  be  directly 
related  to  the  agency  but  other  agencies  are  informed  of  what  the  agreement  is 
and  how  it's  going  to  operate.  For  example,  with  fishing,  it's  important  that 
those  involved  in  water  resource  development  are  aware  of  what  agreements  have 
been  signed  for  fishing  because  they  all  will  be  related  in  the  end.  Again, 
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it's  communication.  One  of  the  other  things  that  is  commonly  important, 
particularly  in  more  significant  areas  where  the  public  is  involved,  if  there's 
going  to  be  an  agreement  that  is  related  to  litigation  and  it's  going  to  be 
fairly  controversial  like  hunting  and  fishing,  can  be  conducting  public  hear- 
ings. The  public  has  to  be  informed  all  the  way  along  about  what  the  negotia- 
tions are;  what  the  scope  of  the  agreement  is  going  to  be.  Problems  we  often 
see  that  end  in  break  down  is  that  the  technicians  and  the  experts  will  be 
able  to  reach  agreements  and  the  public  might  be  allowed  to  only  a  portion  of 
it.  Suspicions  develop  and  public  out  cry  pressures  the  politicians  to  come 
in  and  end  the  discussion.  If  the  public  is  kept  informed,  nothing  is  seen 
as  secretive  or  suspicious. 

Just  to  let  you  know  that  we  realize  this  isn't  an  easy  process  we've  ident- 
ified a  lot  of  difficulties  and  a  lot  of  barriers.  In  the  case  of  wildlife, 
a  lot  of  the  factors  are  applicable  to  other  agreements.  One  of  the  most 
difficult  to  get  around  is  the  special  interest  groups,  the  pressure  of 
these  special  interest  groups.  Whether  the  state  agency  and  the  tribe  have 
a  real  interest  for  an  agreement  and  you  get  a  very  active  situation.  For 
an  example,  those  opposed  to  the  agreement  that  don't  understand  it  maybe, 
start  pressuring  the  tribal  council  or  the  legislature,  then  everything  will 
start  falling  apart.  That's  something  eventually  that  will  be  a  working  part 
of  the  process.  There's  also  problems  at  times  with  an  agency  depending  on 
fees,  when  money  becomes  a  factor.  If  there's  a  fear  that  an  agency  is  going 
to  experience  a  loss  in  fees  because  of  an  agreement  you're  going  to  see  a 
reluctance  to  sit  down  and  negotiate.  That  has  happened  with  a  number  of 
wildlife  management  agreements.  Often  times  there's  a  fear  that  the  other 
side  doesn't  have  as  much  expertise  as  your  side  does.  It  doesn't  have  the 
technical  people  that  are  needed.  That's  the  problem  that  works  against  a 
lot  of  the  agreements.  As  I  mentioned  too,  often  times  planning  technicians 
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are  willing  to  sit  down  and  work  out  an  agreement.  The  politicians,  however, 
will  be  involved  in  a  fight  over  another  issue  and  will  look  at  this  agree- 
ment that's  very  close  and  see  if  that's  going  to  affect  the  big  fight  that 
they  are  involved  in.  The  politicians  will  come  in  themselves  while  everyone 
else  agrees  it's  a  \/ery   good  agreement.  For  no  reason  you've  lost  it.  It's 
a  problem  you're  going  to  have  to  be  aware  of.  Another  impediment  that  I 
think  Joe  mentioned  is  suspicions  and  accusations.  That's  something  that  has 
developed  over  the  years.  Tribes  often  don't  have  a  real  trust  in  the  state 
government.  They  see  negotiations  as  a  front  on  the  part  of  the  state  to 
advance  on  their  jurisdiction.  If  you  don't  have  that  kind  of  trust  and  good 
faith  in  one  another,  it's  going  to  be  wery   difficult  to  sit  down  and  really 
negotiate.  Sometimes  that  means  just  going  back  to  the  beginning  and  really 
sitting  down  and  accepting  each  other  as  governments  and  not  acting  evasive. 
Some  people  have  suspicions  that  maybe  an  agreement  is  not  going  to  be  per- 
formed the  way  it  should.  Maybe  the  other  side  feels  that  if  they  sign  this 
agreement,  who's  going  to  enforce  it?  It's  part  of  a  wild  card.  They  have 
no  control.  You're  probably  all  aware  of  it,  you  all  work  with  the  state 
governments  and  tribal  governments.  I'm  sure  you  all  have  your  favorite 
story  about  what  one  state  agency  has  pulled  off  on  a  tribe  or  how  the  tribe 
has  misled  a  state  agency.  The  kind  of  atmosphere  that  we  work  in  -  it's 
essential  that  you  have  that  good  faith  when  you  sit  down  and  negotiate  an 
agreement. 

That's  most  of  what  I  wanted  to  say  about  wildlife  agreements.  We  have  a  long 
list  of  agreements  that  we  have  identified  so  far  and  they  really  vary  on 
different  issues.  It's  kind  of  hard  and  go  through  each  one  in  detail.  We'd 
be  here  for  a  whole  day  and  I'm  sure  you'd  get  bored.  I  thought  what  I  would 
do  though  is  highlight  some  of  the  agreements  that  I  have  found  and  if  any  of 
you  have  any  questions  later  I'd  be  glad  to  answer  those.  But  just  to  give 
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you  a  feeling  for  the  kinds  of  things  we  have  found  and  what  seems  to  be 
successful  in  some  areas.  Law  enforcement  is  probably  the  largest  area  of 
activity  and  agreement.  These  are  things  like  cross-deputization  agreements. 
I'm  sure  you're  all  familiar  with  those.  These  take  a  lot  of  different 
courses.  Sometimes  if  it's  straight  cross-deputization,  sometimes  it's 
commissioning  of  the  tribal  police  by  the  state  police;  sometimes  it's  just 
an  informal  working  agreement  between  tribal  police  and  state  police  to 
arrest  and  detain  them  until  the  proper  authority  can  get  there.  We've  also 
found  that  there's  a  growing  interest  in  extradition  agreements.  I  haven't 
actually  identified  a  lot  of  those  but  I  just  last  week  was  contacted  by  three 
different  parties,  they  were  interested  in  working  on  extradition  agreements. 
There  is  a  lot  of  activity  in  sharing  facilities,  detention  centers.  If  a 
tribe  doesn't  have  a  detention  center,  there's  a  lot  of  different  ways  that 
you  can  share  facilities.  Usually  it's  through  a  contract  made  for  the  place- 
ment of  tribal  prisoners  in  state  or  county  facilities.  A  couple  of  states 
are  working  on  problems  of  involuntary  commitments  to  institutions.  The  major 
law  suits  a  few  years  ago  seemed  to  work  against  states  committing  Indians  to 
mental  institutions.  There's  two  places  that  are  beginning  to  try  to  work  on 
that;  to  allow  the  tribe  to  commit  a  member  of  the  tribe  to  a  state  institu- 
tion in  return  for  payment.  Some  of  the  problems  will  have  to  be  worked  out 
but  the  decision  is  underway  in  two  places.  There's  a  lot  of  other  informal 
agreements  on  record  keeping,  radio  dispatching.  Another  major  issue  of 
importance,  with  agreements  in  only  a  few  states,  is  tax  collection.  Not 
taxation,  but  tax  collection.   It's  a  wery   simple  idea.  A  tribe  will  adopt 
a  sales  tax  as  it's  own;  the  state  will  then  agree  to  collect  the  tax  for  the 
tribe  and  return  their  share  of  revenue  back  to  the  tribe.  A  very  simple 
agreement  and  the  tribe  is  willing  to  adopt  the  tax  for  their  benefit.   It's 
a  yery   simple  administrative  way  to  carry  that  out.   It's  been  tried  very 
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successfully  in  Minnesota,  South  Dakota  and  Michigan.  There's  a  lot  of 
agreements,  I  don't  know  how  many  I  should  go  through  but  fire  control  -  a 
very  common  interest  there  with  who  stops  the  fire.  That  includes  offering 
assistance,  sharing  information  on  where  the  fire  fighting  equipment  is, 
who's  going  to  pay  for  it,  who's  going  to  respond,  sitting  down  talking  to 
each  other,  "hey  there's  a  fire  let's  help  each  other  out."  And  just  in 
normal  state  programs  such  as  employment,  fire  education,  free  tuition  in 
a  few  states  for  Indian  college  students,  health  care.  In  some  places 
states  provide  care  for  reservations,  and  vital  statistics.  One  final  word 
there  are  a  number  of  agreements  related  to  federal  programs  because  often 
times  programs  are  written  in  a  way  that  they  don't  understand  the  rela- 
tion between  the  states  and  the  tribes  and  their  problems.  One  important 
problem  is  child  support  enforcement.  Child  support  inforcement  is 
Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  states  must  have  a  plan  to  collect 
payment  from  fathers  who  are  not  paying  child  support.  The  state  cannot 
collect  from  fathers  on  reservations,  so  they  are  not  complying  with  the 
federal  law.  HEW  has  recognized  the  problem  of  this  program  is  now  encour- 
aging the  states  and  the  tribes  to  work  out  agreements  to  collect  payments 
from  members  of  tribes  who  are  on  the  reservations  who  are  not  paying  child 
support.  I  think  you'll  probably  be  hearing  more  about  that  by  HEW  in  the 
future  if  you  haven't  already.  We've  also  seen  movement  which  the  AFDC 
requires  all  foster  parents  to  be  licensed  by  state  governments.  So  that's 
a  problem  because  the  state  can't  go  on  reservations  to  license  foster 
parents.  We  see  agreements  in  New  Mexico  anyway  where  a  reservation  has 
signed  an  agreement  with  the  state  authorizing  the  state  to  go  on  the  reser- 
vation to  license  foster  care  for  the  sole  purpose  of  meeting  federal  regula- 
tions. It  is  a  very  limited  type  of  agreement  that  solves  the  problem  and 
allows  AFDC  to  make  payments  to  the  reservations.  There's  also  another  way 
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of  doing  that  is  where  the  tribe  itself  could  license  and  the  state  would 
recognize  that  action.  There's  a  number  of  different  federal  planning 
programs  that  have  involved  agreements,  water  quality,  planning,  postal 
zone  management,  solid  waste  management. 
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Tassie  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  her  talk  that  she  thought  that  the  theme 
of  the  conference  was  a  "quiet  shift"  in  approaches  to  state  and  tribal  rela- 
tions. I  would  like  to  talk  about  that  from  a  somewhat  different  perspective. 
First  of  all  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  appreciated  that  talk  very  much  and 
learned  a  great  deal  from  it  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  that  kind  of  coordin- 
ated effort  is  being  made  and  that  your  work  is  available  to  states  and  to 
tribes  that  would  like  to  come  together,  on  some  of  the  issues.   I  also  think 
that  there  is  at  least  a  foundation  for  a  step  in  that  direction  in  Montana. 
I  would  have  to  say  from  my  experience  in  the  Montana  Legislature,  that  we've 
got  a  long  ways  to  go  before  we  realize  any  substantial  rpogress  in  those  terms. 
But  I  think  in  order  to  capitalize  on  what  is  potentially  there,  that  we  will 
need  to  look  a  little  bit  at  the  Foundation  of  the  relationship  between  the 
state  and  the  tribes,  and  I  would  like  to  spend  just  a  few  minutes  giving  you 
my  perspective  on  that.  I  realize  that  it  is  only  one  person's  perspective, 
but  I  offer  it  to  you  for  what  it  is  worth. 

First  of  all,  it  is  my  impression  that  the  states  and  the  tribes  have  been 
adversaries  for  a  wery   long  time,  and  probably  for  some  wery   good  reasons.  But 
I  think  that  changes  are  occurring  in  the  nature  of  states  and  particularly  of 
western  states,  that  provide  the  opportunity  to  reduce  some  of  that  conflict. 
As  I  say,  it  is  going  to  take  an  awful  lot  of  understanding  on  those  lines,  an 
awful  lot  of  learning  particularly  on  my  people's  side,  before  we  will  get  any- 
where. I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  states  and  the  political  founda- 
tion for  the  states,  particularly  the  western  states,  has  undergone  a  subtle, 
but  a  \/ery   significant  change,  since  the  time  that  those  states  were  established. 
I  believe  that  when  the  western  states  were  established  as  political  entities, 
their  primary  function  was  to  carry  on  the  solidification  of  the  white  conquest 
of  this  territory  and  to  provide  to  the  conquerors  the  means  to  consolidate  that 
conquest.  That  was  the  basic  function  of  the  states  in  those  days.   I  don't  be- 
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"lieve  that  it  is  the  basic  function  of  the  states  any  longer.   I  don't  think 
that  many  people  are   aware  of  the  change  that  has  gone  on,  but  I  think  that 
it's  there. 

Montana  wrote  a  Constitution  in  1889.  They  wrote  a  new  Constitution  in  1972. 
The  new  Constitution  to  my  way  of  thinking,  reflects  very  fundamentally  a  change 
of  what  Montana  is  and  the  reason  that  it  exists.  You  get  indications  of  that 
from  a  number  of  different  areas  of  the  Montana  Constitution.  If  you  look  for 
example,  at  the  Preamble  of  the  1889  Constitution,  you  find  the  Preamble  that 
is  very   much  like  almost  every   other  state  preamble  written  in  the  nineteenth 
century;  and  that  preamble  basically  reflects  the  Preamble  of  the  United  States 
Constitution.  It  is  a  Preamble  that  talks  about  the  reason  that  the  state  exists 
in  terms  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people  who  lived  then. 

Now  the  1972  Constitution  has  an  entirely  different  orientation  in  its  Preamble, 
and  what  it  reflects  is  the  purpose  for  the  existence  of  the  State  of  Montana. 
It  is  basically  to  further  the  alliance  between  the  land  and  the  people  in 
Montana.  And  then  if  you  look  deeper  into  the  two  Constitutions  you  find  that 
both  of  those  Constitutions  contain  clauses  that  speak  of  the  inalienable  rights 
of  the  people  of  Montana.  The  1889  Constitution  spoke  of  those  rights  very  much 
in  eighteenth  century  terms,  that  is,  entirely  individual  rights  of  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  happiness.  The  1972  Constitution  has  a  list  of  inalienable 
rights,  the  first  of  which  is  the  right  to  a  clean  and  healthful  environment.  I 
think  that  what  that  recognizes  is  that  in  the  development  of  the  history  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  the  people  here  have  come  to  realize  more  and  more  profoundly, 
how  important  the  place  that  they  live  was,  and  they  came  to  realize  more  and 
more  surely  that  what  was  going  on  in  the  rest  of  the  world  was  a  threat  to  the 
land  that  they  live  in.  So  when  they  redrafted  their  Constitution,  they  drafted 
it  in  terms  of  what  had  become  tremendously  important  to  them.  Now  I  say  that 
this  is  a  subtle  shift  and  I  doubt  if  very  many  Montanans  are  fully  aware  that  it 
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has  happened.   I  think  that  if  you  look  at  any  of  the  literature  of  Montana,  in 
any  of  the  real  thinking  the  people  of  Montana  do  about  what's  important  to 
them,  that  that  is  there  because  the  people  of  Montana  have  decided  that  this 
place,  this  land  and  its  waters,  are  tremendously  important  to  them  and  that 
they  have  raised  those  values  to  a  constitutional  level.  And  in  doing  so,  they 
have  changed  the  purpose  for  which  this  state  exists.  Now  what  I  am  suggesting 
is  that  change  in  the  purpose  for  the  existence  of  the  State  of  Montana  is  a 
change  that  brings  the  state  and  its  values  closer  to  the  values  of  the  tribes. 
That  is,  those  values  that  I  am  talking  about,  I  believe,  are  values  that  have 
always  been  central  to  tribal  culture  as  I  understand  it.  So  what  has  happened 
there  is  that  there  is  a  drawing  together. 

What  we  are  talking  about  of  course  is  very   profound  changes  in  the  world  gener- 
ally and  a  profound  coming  to  awareness  that  we  can't  live  on  the  earth  the  way 
that  we  have  always  done.  This  has  been  coming  about  now  and  coming  to  the  sur- 
face for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years;  an  awareness  that  we  have  got  to  change 
the  way  that  we  live  on  the  earth.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  the  political 
entities  that  matter  now  are  the  entities  that  are  located  in  a  particular  place. 
That  what  matters  and  what  counts  in  terms  of  defending  the  values  that  I  am 
talking  about,  are  the  smaller  political  entities,  what  creates  a  danger  to  the 
earth,  is  bigness  as  in  all  of  its  forms.   It's  a  big  national  gross  product 
and  emphasis  on  big  industry  and  one  of  the  chief  manifestations  of  that  bigness 
is  the  federal  government  and  one  of  the  best  guarantees  of  protecting  the 
values  that  have  become  more  important  to  us  is  a  decentralization  of  political 
power,  so  that  in  that  scheme  of  things,  both  state  and  other  small  governmental 
units  become  more  and  more  imoortant.   If  we  are   going  to  have  that  kind  of  a 
change  in  political  structure,  that  is,  if  we  are  going  to  change  from  believing 
that  centralized  government  can  provide  everything  that  needs  to  be  done,  then 
what  we  are  talking  about  is  a  lot  of  experimentation  with  new  relationships  of 
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smaller  forms  of  government.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  work  out  the  relationships 
between  state  and  local  governments,  and  it  is  going  to  be  harder,  as  we  all 
know,  working  out  those  relationships  between  states  and  tribes.  But  I  believe 
that  the  foundation  is  there  for  us  to  begin  to  see  that  what  we  have  in  common 
is  the  fact  that  we  all  live  here.  There  may  be  many  people  that  have  come  to 
think  that  we  all  shouldn't  live  here  and  that  it  shouldn't  ever  have  happened 
that  way,  but  it  has,  and  now  what  we  need  to  recognize  is  that  there  are  many 
of  us  on  both  sides  of  this  line  that  we  are  talking  about,  who  feel  that  the 
most  important  thing  to  us  is  to  protect  the  land  and  the  air  and  the  water  and 
to  recognize  that  the  chief  enemy  to  that  in  many  instances,  is  the  bigness  that 
I  am  talking  about  and  that  that  bigness  is  '^ery   often  reflected  by  federal 
policies,  so  that  I  don't  believe  that  it  is  to  anybody's  best  interests  for 
the  tribes,  for  example,  to  put  all  of  their  reliance  on  their  relationships 
with  the  federal  government.  Because  the  federal  government  in  too  many  instances 
represent  those  interests  which  threaten  the  land  and  the  air  and  the  water  of  the 
west.  At  the  same  time  I  can  understand  very  well  why  the  tribes  did  not  want 
to  put  yery   much  reliance  on  the  states.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  that  is  fine. 
I  am  a  believer  in  diversity  of  forms  of  government,  and  I  am  a  very  strong 
believer  in  the  preservation  of  cultural  integrity  and  I  do  not  believe  that  that 
could  happen  unless  you  have  a  very  large  measure  of  governmental  autonomy.  So 
I  believe  that  it  is  important  for  the  tribes  to  continue  pressing  as  strongly 
as  they  can  for  that  integrity  and  that  autonomy,  and  at  the  same  time  realize 
that  in  pressing  for  that  autonomy  that  you  are  going  to  raise  fears  on  the 
part  of  the  states,  that  in  spite  of  that  I  think  that  it  is  important  to  take 
e\jery   opportunity  to  reach  across  the  table  and  to  look  for  areas  where  we  can 
come  together  and  reach  agreement.  It's  because  I  believe  in  the  possibility 
and  the  importance  of  this  that  I  sought  appointment  to  the  Water  Compact 
Commission  because  I  believe  very  strongly  that  we  should  not  let  the  opportunity 
slip  to  explore  together  what  it  is  we  have  in  common.   I  believe  that  the  tribes 
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can  come  to  the  negotiating  table  without  sacrificing  anything.  Coming  to  the 
table  is  a  far  different  thing  than  signing  an  agreement.  If  no  agreement  is 
reached  which  is  acceptable  to  the  tribes,  then  they  simply  should  not  sign. 
The  other  alternative  I  believe  is  for  the  tribes  to  put  their  entire  faith  in 
the  federal  government.  But  that  I  believe  is  a  decision  that  would  unnecessar- 
ily limit  tribal  options.  As  a  member  of  the  Water  Compact  Commission,  I  cer- 
tainly reinforce  the  invitation  that  has  been  extended,  to  comfe  to  the  negotia- 
ting table  to  explore  together  the  possibilities  for  new  areas  of  understanding. 

As  a  member  of  the  Montana  Legislature,  I  also  extend  to  you  the  pledge  that  in 
any  way  that  I  can  I  will  always  work  to  broaden  the  areas  of  agreement;  that  I 
will  always  be  a  spokesman  to  the  non-Indians  to  try  and  convince  them  of  their 
interests  in  coming  to  agreement  with  the  tribes  on  various  issues. 

Finally  I  would  like  to  say  that  speaking  for  the  Legislature,  I  believe  that 
the  Tribes  have  given  up  on  the  state  in  a  certain  sense,  that  this  is  reflected 
in  a  serious  under-representation  of  the  tribes  in  the  Montana  Legislature  and 
this  is  something  that  I  hope  will  be  corrected.  The  moderator  spoke  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  several  tribal  members  in  the  Arizona  Legislature  and  I 
think  that  is  \/ery   important.  If  you  look  at  the  Montana  Legislature  now  and 
the  split  in  party  balance  in  the  legislature,  it  is  very  clear  to  me  that  if 
the  tribes  have  the  kind  of  representation  there  that  would  simply  reflect  their 
ratio  in  Montana  population,  that  would  bring  them  up  to  about  five  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  if  you  have  five  members  of  the  House  you 
would  be  in  a  position  to  exercise  some  tremendous  power  because  you  would, 
in  very  many  cases,  have  a  block  of  votes  that  would  make  or  break  legislation. 
I  believe  it's  a  mistake  not  to  take  advantage  of  that  if  that  opportunity  does 
exist.  Now  the  time  has  come  for  the  Montana  Legislature  to  be  reapportioned  and 
the  lines  to  be  redrawn,  and  I  very  strongly  urge  the  Tribes  to  keep  an  eye  on 
that  process  and  make  sure  that  reservations  are  not  divided  up,  to  make  sure 
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that  the  lines  are  drawn  in  such  a  way  to  make  it  optimally  possible  for  you 
to  elect  representatives  to  the  Montana  Legislature.  As  I  say,  even  if  that 
happens,  given  the  best  scenario  that  I  can  think  of,  we've  got  a  long  ways 
to  go  before  the  Tribes  and  the  Non-Indians  of  Montana  can  really  get  together 
on  the  key  issues  that  divide  us.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  that  we  have 
reached  a  point  in  our  history  where  the  possibility  exists  for  us  to  do  that 
and  I  think  that  we  should  move  in  that  direction. 
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As  you  look  at  your  program  I  am  filling  in  for  the  last  speaker  and  customarily 
I  guess  what  that  means  is  that  we  try  to  save  the  best  for  the  last  but  I  think 
this  law  will  no  longer  prevail  but  I  will  attempt  to  trying  to  relate  to  you 
some  of  my  experiences  in  the  Montana  State  Legislature.  I  think  everybody 
here  realizes  what  the  problems  are.  VJe  realize  that  the  major  problem  I  suppose 
is  communications  or  a  better  word  for  it,  the  LACK  of  communications.   I  think 
that  this  has  been  the  rule  as  long  as  I  can  remember  and  as  long  as  I  have 
been  involved  in  either  tribal  or  state  politics  or  on  the  data  machines,  wherever 
it  may  be.  Unfortunately  we  have  these  meetings  and  nothing  ever  resolves  from 
them.  We  admit  to  the  problem  but  what  are  we  doing  about  it.  During  my 
session  in  the  Legislature  in  1977  the  very  same  thing  came  about.  We  spent 
approximately  six  hours  in  hearings  on  one  House  Joint  Resolution;  we  spent 
approximately  one  hour  alone  arguing  a  House  Joint  Resolution  on  the  floor. 
People  don't  realize  that  seven  hours  of  a  Legislator's  time  is  a  lot  of  time, 
especially  on  the  floor.  It  was  ridiculous  to  argue  over  a  Joint  Resolution 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  nothing  but  a  glorified  letter  and  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me.  But  there  was  some  very   good  legislation  that  was  proposed  which 
dealt  with  education,  welfare,  land  purchase,  just  recognition  alone  of  Indian 
tribes  allowing  them  to  purchase  state  property.  A  lot  of  time  was  spent  on 
arguing  it,  just  that  mere  point  of  allowing  tribes  to  purchase  land.  Land 
within  their  exterior  boundaries  owned  by  the  State  of  Montana  in  this  case. 
I  am  sure  it's  like  this  in  other  areas.  I  think  you  have  heard  things  that 
there  is  a  foundation  set  that  should  be  working.  That  foundation  has  been 
there  for  many  years. 

The  Indian  people  themselves  are  also  to  blame  to  a  great  extent.  However,  with 
some  of  the  treatment  that  they  probably  received  through  state  departments  it's 
a  little  hard  to  sit  down  and  try  to  discuss  issues,  it's  a  little  hard  to  try 
to  get  them  to  sit  down  in  the  Governor's  Office  and  discuss  issues.  And  yet 
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I  say  the  Indian  people  themselves  are  to  blame  for  the  fact  that  we  can't  even 
get  together.  We  set  up  many  meetings  year  after  year,  month  after  month  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  love  to  go  to  meetings.  We  sit  in  there  and  what  do  we  do, 
we  talk  about  what  should  be  done.  We  leave  that  meeting,  we  go  to  the  bar 
and  we  discuss  it  some  more.  At  that  point  it's  forgotten  and  by  the  time  you 
get  back  home  you  forget  about  it.   I  tell  the  Indian  people  to  get  organized 
themselves.  I  can  see  no  way  that  we  will  ever  be  able  to  negotiate  by  agree- 
ment and  sit  down  with  state  government.  That's  been  the  biggest  issue.  Who 
do  you  talk  to?  You  talk  to  the  black  people,  you  talk  to  the  Fort  Belknap, 
and  to  Fort  Peck,  they  all  had  different  ideas.  How  do  we  get  to  the  point 
where  we  can  sit  down  and  actually  discuss  or  even  sitting  down  to  the  problem? 
Even  sitting  down  to  a  table  to  discuss  issues  is  a  major  problem.   I  think 
that  one  of  the  things  that  the  State  of  Montana  could  do  at  this  point,  if 
they  really  are   sincere,  I  think  that  some  sort  of  an  organization,  not  an 
organization,  I  take  that  back,  I  think  that  what  we  need  is  that  each  area 
with  a  large  Indian  population  select  on-going  representatives  to  serve  during 
the  Legislature  to  actually  find  out  what  goes  on  in  state  government.  Not 
necessarily  as  a  voting  representative,  but  opening  up  some  communications,  at 
least  understanding  how  state  government  works.  By  doing  that  I  think  that  we 
can  also  use  that  influence  with  the  people  that  we  have  in  the  House  or  in  the 
Senate,  wherever  we  put  them  that  they  are  bringing  a  little  bit  of  what 
tribal  government  is  all  about.   It's  a  beginning.   I  think  it's  something 
that  is  going  to  have  to  happen.  Too  many  times  I  have  sat  in  hearings  and  I 
have  seen  people  come  in  as  if  they  understood  what  was  going  on  but  yet  you 
knew  that  they  do  not  understand  what  goes  on  in  that  hearing.   Indian  people 
I  am  talking  about,  especially  on  Indian  bills.  But  where  do  you  get  that 
experience?  You  don't  get  that  experience  from  reading  from  a  book.  You've 
got  to  get  that  experience  right  in  the  session.  Now  we've  talked  about  doing 
that  at  one  time,  and  again,  that's  all  we  did,  we  talked  about  it. 
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One  of  the  representatives  that  I  was  working  with  said,  well  I  don't  think 
this  session  is  ready  for  it.   If  they  weren't  ready  for  it  in  four  years, 
they  sure  in  hell  weren't  ready  for  it  this  last  year.  There  is  never  going 
to  be  a  prime  time  and  these  meetings  will  go  on  for  another  hundred  years 
this  way  and  either  we  will  wind  up  in  court  and  we're  still  in  meetings  over 
on  this  side  and  over  on  that  side.   I  think  the  Indian  people  are  ready  for 
it,  to  sit  down  and  discuss  the  issues.  Unfortunately,  the  only  time  we  can 
sit  down  if  there  is  something  that  is  going  to  be  gained  by  the  party  that 
requested  it,  whether  it  is  the  Indian  side  or  whether  it  is  the  state  side. 
There  has  never  been  a  mutual  meeting  of  that  sort.   It  has  been  attempted,  it 
was  attempted  through  the  Committee  on  the  Indian  Jurisdictional  Rights.  Now 
that  isn't  the  correct  name  for  it,  that  Committee  was  set  up  during  the  last 
legislature.  Now  what  happened?   The  blame  began  to  go  from  the  Indians  to  the 
Committee.  I  served  on  the  Committee.  I  know  that  we  attempted  several  times 
to  set  up  meetings  on  Indian  reservations,  this  was  the  purpose  to  meet  with 
eyery   tribe  in  the  State  of  Montana  to  listen  to  the  issues.  We  had  a  hard 
enough  time  getting  the  Indians  together  but  by  the  time  we  got  the  Indians 
together  I  couldn't  get  the  Committee  together.  So  what  happens?  The  report 
comes  out  of  that  Committee  15-20  page  report,  it  was  impressive,  impressive 
and  resulted  from  one  meeting  that  lasted  approximately  one  hour  and  a  half 
to  two  hours.  That  meeting  was  not  communicating.  I  blame  both  sides  for  it. 
Again  we  keep  doing  this  year  after  year.  I  was  even  surprised  to  see  that  this 
is  the  30th  annual  meeting.  I  have  to  admit  I  would  like  to  see  the  hands  of 
all  you  people  that  has  known  they  have  had  30  meetings,  thirty  annual  meetings. 
Maybe  Merle  has. 

I  was  going  to  mention  too,  I  realize  there  has  been  a  great  attempt  by  the 
National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures  to  try  to  get  some  type  of  policy 
established  as  to  how  to  react  to  Indian  problems  on  reservations.  They  came 
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out  with  what  I  considered  was  a  very   good  report,  a  task  force  when  it  came 
out  in  April,  1976  if  I  am  not  mistaken.   It  made  some  very   good  recommendations 
to  the  various  legislatures  throughout  the  United  States.  I  was  a  little  bit 
shocked  to  see  that  after  this  thing  had  been  out  for  six  months  or  so,  you 
couldn't  even  find  it  in  the  library  at  the  Montana  State  Legislature  at  that 
time.  However,  several  copies  were  made  available  after  that.  It's  a  good 
report  and  the  policies  are  very  definite.  I  am  sorry  that  more  states  haven't 
adopted  it  and  try  to  utilize  it.  This,  as  I  say,  really  has  been  the  problem. 

We  can  all  sit  down  on  each  side  and  work  these  things  out.  We  know  they're 
there,  we  know  they  exist.  We've  talked  about  it,  you  heard  it  all  morning, 
you  are  going  to  hear  it  this  afternoon.  Until  we  can  come  up  with  something 
positive,  I  am  afraid  we  are  going  down  a  very   rough  road  for  the  next  few 
years  in  litigation  for  the  Indians,  for  the  states,  it's  going  to  happen  that 
way  unless  we  can  get  to  our  so-called  self  together. 

I  don't  want  to  elaborate  too  much,  as  I  said,  I  don't  have  any  statements. 
I  came  very  unprepared  and  Merle  saw  me  out  in  the  hall  and  the  only  good 
thing  I  did  about  being  last  on  the  program  is  that  you  know  that  everybody 
here  is  waiting  to  eat  so  anything  you  say  is  going  to  get  applause  anyway. 
So  I  thank  you  very  much. 
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First  I  would  like  to  recognize  in  the  audience  the  Billings  Area  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Anson  Baker  and  Fort  Peck  Administrative  Officer, 
Dennis  Whiteman.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  here  at  the  delegation  of  the 
state  CIA  Departments.  And  the  other  comment  would  be  thanking  Merle  Lucas, 
Coordinator  of  Indian  Affairs,  Helena.  I  was  asked  to  prepare  a  statement  to 
be  part  of  the  record  of  this  meeting.   I  will  give  the  statement  and  then 
comments  on  some  of  the  issues  at  stake  in  the  Montana  area.  I  do  appreciate 
Representative  Kemmis  for  taking  the  time  to  meet  with  us  here. 

More  and  more  Indian  leaders  are  rejecting  the  term  "backlash"  to  describe  the 
growing  anti-Indian  offensive  in  this  state.  They  maintain  the  word  insinuates 
a  justifiable  white  reaction  to  unreasonable  demands  on  the  part  of  Indians  in 
the  first  place,  but,  it  has  also  been  observed  that  the  harshness  of  the  word 
itself  may  have  value  and  it  has  caused  Indians  to  organize  if  not  unite.  It 
may  be  having  the  same  effect  that  the  word  termination  had  in  causing  the 
Indian  tribes  to  unite  in  the  1950's.  Others  maintain  that  the  backlash  is  nothing 
new.  That  it  represents  only  the  manifestation  of  long-harbored  resentment  of 
Indians  and  their  tribal  governments.  If  the  backlash  is  nothing  new,  neither 
is  the  growth  of  backlash  organizations  sudden.  The  organized  backlash  has 
been  developing  over  the  past  six  years.  The  seeds  of  the  organizations  to  be 
formed  into  vigilante  groups  which  attempted  to  intimidate  the  Indians  partici- 
pating in  the  fishing  in  the  Northwest  and  into  so-called  protective  associa- 
tions in  white  communities  around  the  Pine  Ridge  reservations  and  in  the  Wounded 
Knee  occupation  in  '73.  This  sudden  rise  in  backlash  activities  has  caused 
tribes  and  Indian  people  to  re-access  the  treaties  and  agreements  with  the 
United  States,  and  to  review  their  roles  with  U.S.  citizenship  granted  them  by 
the  Indian  Citizenship  Act  of  1924.  The  unique  political  and  legal  relation- 
ship between  the  tribes  in  flontana  territories  and  the  United  States  govern- 
ment was  in  existence  before  Montana  became  a  state.  The  United  States  had 
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recognized  the  inherent  sovereignty  of  the  tribes.   It  wasn't  until  1889  that 
the  legislation  cleared  Congress  enabling  Montana  to  become  a  state.  In  that 
same  year  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Montana  ratified  the  Constitution.  The 
Constitution  was  consistent  with  the  requirement  of  the  Enabling  Act  to  forever 
disclaim  all  rights  and  title  to  all  lands  owned  or  held  by  any  Indian  or 
Indian  tribes  and  that  until  the  title  thereto  shall  have  been  extinguished  by 
the  United  States;  the  same  shall  be  and  remain  subject  to  the  disposition  of 
the  United  States  and  said  Indian  land  shall  remain  under  the  absolute  juris- 
diction and  control  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  1972  Montana  rewrote  its  Constitution  and  retained  the  disclaimer.  The  state, 
not  a  part  of  the  treaties  or  agreements,  have  no  direct  relationship  to  the 
tribes  except  for  minor  authorities  given  to  states  within  a  country,  Montana 
lacks  jurisdiction.  Public  Law  83-280  offered  Montana,  as  other  states,  the 
opportunity.  However,  it  required  a  change  of  the  Constitution  and  Montana  was 
apparently  not  willing  to  do  so.  After  1968,  any  assumption  of  jurisdiction 
required  the  consent  of  Indians.  Now  tribes  accepting  the  Reorganization  Act 
has  statutory  authority  from  Congress  to  negotiate  with  states.  However, 
whether  any  agreement  is  reached  would  bind  the  tribes  unless  recognized  by  the 
United  States  is  questionable.  States  have  a  real  challenge  recognizing  the 
large  amounts  of  natural  resources  controlled  by  tribes  and  the  tremendous 
undeveloped  human  resources  within  the  Indian  community,  to  be  able  to  work  out 
means  of  communication  with  tribes  so  that  cooperative  efforts  can  prevail. 
Without  such  cooperation,  large  sums  of  money  and  time  will  be  syphoned  off  from 
productive  effort  for  litigation  that  may  raise  more  and  more  questions  for 
further  litigation,  chaos  and  misunderstanding.  The  difficulties  between  non- 
Indian  communities  and  Indian  tribes  can  be  greatly  minimized  if  both  share  a 
common  information  base.  Real  issues  can  be  identified  and  real  issues  can  be 
solved.  The  confusion  surrounding  the  issue  of  jurisdiction  in  Indian  country 
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has  been  growing  rapidly  particularly  after  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
the  case  of  Oliphant  and  others. 

The  Tribal  State  Compact  Act  is  an  attempt  to  enable  tribes  and  states  to 
work  out  formal  agreements  to  clarify  the  responsibilities.  The  Act  would 
authorize  states  and  tribes  to  enter  into  compacts  on  matters  relating  to; 
(1)  the  enforcement  or  actuation  of  civil,  criminal  and  regulatory  laws  of 
each  within  a  respective  jurisdiction;  and  (2)  the  allocation  or  determina- 
tion of  governmental  responsibilities  over  specified  subject  matters  or 
specified  geographical  areas  or  both,  including  compacts  provided  for  juris- 
diction on  a  state-by-state,  case-by-case  basis,  an  agreement  providing  for 
jurisdiction  between  the  states  and  tribes.  The  Act  would  also  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  encourage  the  tribes  and  the  states  to  establish 
councils,  committees,  boards  or  task  forces  between  the  states  and  individual 
tribes,  or  by  a  regional  basis  to  discuss  jurisdictional  questions  which 
exist  between  the  parties.  I  would  hope  that  this  forum  to  strengthen 
tribal-state  relationships  would  seriously  review  the  report  dated  September, 
1978  drafted  by  the  National  Governors'  Association  Task  Force  on  Indian 
Policy.   I  don't  know  how  many  have  seen  this  NGA  report  and  there  is  a  lot 
of  information  and  a  lot  of  research  that  has  already  been  done  with  recommend- 
ations to  state  governors.  Meanwhile,  in  Montana  we  can  begin  formulating  our 
concerns  and  interests  between  tribal,  state,  county  and  city  governments  by 
(1)  opening  relations  with  inter-governmental  organizations;  (2)  the  inven- 
tory existing  on  in-process  agreements  and  other  arrangements  between  tribes 
and  neighboring  state  and  local  governments;  (3)  select  pilot  agreements  and 
arrangements  as  models  for  positive  press  coverage;  (4)  develop  model  policy 
papers  and  plans  for  availability  to  tribes  and  state  governments  which  may 
desire  to  enter  into  agreements;  (5)  develop  papers  illustrating  common  inter- 
ests between  tribes  and  other  governmental  interests;  and  last,  (6)  begin 
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state-tribal  level  communications  to  implement  the  above  plans.  That  was  the 
prepared  statement,  and  next  I  would  like  to  go  into  some  of  the  areas  that 
may  be  of  interest. 

I  have  the  general  feeling  that  the  United  States  is  really  getting  out  of 
control.  A  good  example  is  what  is  going  on  over  the  refusal  of  both  PLO 
versus  Israel  refusing  to  recognize  each  other.  I  think  you  can  draw  the 
parallel  of  the  PLO's  in  Israel  and  their  refusal  to  even  recognize  each 
other  to  the  parallel  that  could  be  drawn  of  the  tribes  and  the  states.  I 
believe  that  in  fact  about  four  years  ago  I  made  a  prediction  that  eventually 
what's  going  to  solve  the  PLO  and  the  Israel  problem  would  probably  be  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  get  Israel  to  agree  to  allow  the  PLO's  to  become 
similar  to  Indian  reservations  within  Israel.  I  would  assume  the  Palestinians 
would  not  even  agree  to  the  United  States  setting  up  a  reservation.  The  PLO's 
know  what  happened  to  Indians  on  reservations. 

One  item  of  interest  that  I  wanted  to  bring  out  is  if  the  states  and  the  tribes 
do  not  get  together  in  supporting  and  working  out  areas  of  mutual  concern,  we 
can  be  legislated  out  of  that  right  for  the  tribes  and  states  to  communicate, 
sit  down,  and  work  out  some  possible  negotiations  and  terms.  I  originally  got 
a  Capitol  Hill  Review  from  our  office  in  Washington,  (National  Congress  of 
American  Indians)  and  it  deals  with  Senate  Bill  No.  562.  Now  562  passed  Senate 
Committees  on  July  17,  and  why  I  wanted  to  bring  this  up,  the  Bill  itself  deals 
with  the  regulatory  agencies;  there  is  an  amendment  by  Senator  McGovern,  South 
Dakota.  I  guess  he  is  trying  to  solve  the  so-called  Indian  problem,  he  made  a 
motion  to  amend  the  new  regulatory  act  to  include  Indian  reservations  to  be 
used  as  nuclear  waste  disposal  sites.  It  also  states  "including  states  and 
Indian  reservations."  The  sooner  the  states  get  together  with  tribes  to 
oppose  Senate  Bill  562  which  was  tabled,  the  motion  was  tabled  but  it  wasn't 
tabled  by  a  very  wide  margin  of  votes  of  that  committee  57-37;  what  might 
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happen,  I  think  the  states  ought  to  be  quite  concerned  about.  Once  they  start 
putting  nuclear  waster  on  reservations,  radio-active  material,  the  United  States 
just  might  be  bringing  forth  the  birth  of  super  Indians.   I  think  you  should  all 
remember  Senate  Bill  562  and  get  with  your  representatives  in  your  particular 
area  and  your  governors,  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  state  Senators  and 
House  of  Representatives  and  Congress.  I  had  a  talk  with  Melcher  already  on 
this  and  also  Max  Baucus  the  other  day. 

The  other  area  is  Senate  Bill  76,  the  Water  Adjudication  Bill.  This  last  winter 
when  Montana  tribes  were  meeting  with  the  Water  Committee  here,  it  wasn't 
really  a  method  of  negotiating  -  I  would  call  it  not  even  discussing,  really. 
The  tribes  were  in  there  to  try  and  convince  the  Water  Committee  to  either  amend 
us  out  of  the  bill  or  go  to  court  -  it  wasn't  negotiations.  The  state  was  in- 
sisting we  stay  in  the  bill,  we  were  saying  no.  It  wasn't  any  negotiations  at 
all,  it  wasn't  even  discussions.  The  testimonies  that  has  been  given  by  the 
tribes  in  our  state  on  this  water  thing  right  now  is  that  the  states  are  talking 
negotiations  and  the  tribes  are  talking  negotiations  and  the  tribes  have  sent 
out  policies  of  how  to  negotiate  if  the  states  are  interested. 

Other  areas  that  have  to  be  looked  into  is  the  State  Excise  Tax  on  Liquor  on 
reservations.   I  know  that  Montana  tribes  tried  to  get  a  bill  introduced  last 
session  where  we  can  share  on  an  allocation  basis  of  the  Liquor  Excise  Tax  and 
those  taxes  would  return  to  the  reservations  for  alcoholism  programs.  We 
finally  found  a  sponsor  last  year  in  the  state  assembly  but  the  bill  has  never 
been  introduced.  I  think  the  next  session  of  the  State  Legislature  should  be 
trying  to  get  that  introduced  and  passed  by  the  state;  otherwise,  I  think  what 
might  happen  here,  tribes  may  start  trying  to  litigate  state  alcohol  and  excise 
taxes  such  as  the  Mescalero  Apache  Tribes  I  believe,  are  in  court  over  liquor 
right  now.  Other  areas  which  could  be  looked  into  as  Tassie  mentioned  are  the 
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detention  centers  -  mental  patients  -  clients  in  state  institutions.  Other 
areas  that  have  been  challenged  in  court  now  is  the  severance  tax.  There  is 
a  Public  Law  that  has  been  around  quite  a  while.  Public  Law  874,  funds  for  public 
schools.  I  understand  now  there  is  regulations  out  to  establish  an  Advisory 
Committee  of  Indians  to  control  those  funds.  A  good  example  of  which  Rep. 
Kemmis  mentioned  was  last  winter  at  the  water  hearings;  why  don't  you  go  under 
state  jurisdiction  rather  than  Federal  government,  we  will  treat  you  better. 
I  think  at  this  particular  time  and  period  in  Montana,  the  Indian  Studies  Bill 
is  a  good  example  of  what,  if  we  even  start  talking  about  jurisdiction  for 
states,  what  would  happen?  Two  sessions  ago  the  Indian  Studies  was  passed  by 
the  State  Legislature  requiring  teachers  to  have  Indian  Studies  to  teach  on  or 
near  reservations.  It  never  even  got  off  the  ground.  The  teachers  were  getting 
credits  for  it,  they  started  taking  courses  in  Indian  Studies  and  this  last 
session  of  the  state  assembly  they  turned  around  and  repealing  it.  You  know 
that  if  that  was  being  treated  fairly  by  the  state,  I  think  that  we  have  to 
take  another  hard  look  at  any  type  of  agreements  that  do  come  upon  the  state  and 
tribes.  Social  Services  is  an  area  where  we  need  to  strengthen  state  and  tribal 
relationships.  Social  Services  and  doing  more  work  on  the  Inter-Tribal  Compact 
Act  -  the  tribes  are  really  getting  involved  in  that  now.  The  1980  Census 
that  is  on  this  agenda  -  that  is  going  to  play  a  \/ery   important  role  in  this 
state.  The  1980  Census  will  be  used  to  redistrict  boundary  and  voting  lines  on 
reservations  around  the  state.  At  Fort  Peck,  the  largest  county  we  have  is 
Roosevelt,  and  the  reservation  is  split  down  the  middle  for  voting  purposes, 
which  eliminates  any  massive  and  any  degree  of  Indian  block  voting,  those  tribes 
should  really  look  into  that  1980  Census  before  they  send  out  the  packets  on 
March  28  this  next  year.  But  before  then  they  should  probably  look  into  meet- 
ing with  that  legislative  committee  on  redistricting  and  see  how  they  are  going 
to  redraw  the  lines  in  the  census.  It  was  touched  on,  the  hunting  and  fishing 
tribal  and  state  laws  -  we  will  have  to  get  together  on  that. 
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Another  concern  of  many  tribes  is  inmates  in  the  Deer  Lodge  Prison  in  Montana. 
I  know  there  are  places  where  now  they  have  an  Indian  prison.  There  is  a  pro- 
ject in  South  Dakota,  Swiftbird  Project,  maybe  an  arrangement  or  agreements 
could  be  made  with  the  United  States.   Indian  Smoke  Shops  will  become  an  issue, 
it's  in  court  right  now.  State  and  tribal  block  grants  of  federal  funds.  The 
Bozeman  Police  Academy,  I  think  maybe  the  tribes  in  the  state  should  work  more 
to  improve  the  Bozeman  Police  Academy  to  include  tribal  law  as  part  of  the 
teaching  criteria  there. 

Another  area  that  has  been  talked  about  many  times  in  Indian  meetings  around 
the  state,  has  been  trying  to  get  tribes  involved  to  receive  money  from  the 
Old  West  Regional  Commission.  Merle  has  talked  about  that  many  times,  I  realize 
the  Old  West  Regional  Commission  has  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  and  none  of 
it  ever  goes  to  tribes.  Public  Reserve  lands  on  reservations  and  state  lands 
on  reservations  have  had  a  more  favorable  record  in  federal  court  than  state 
courts  but  the  conservatism  of  this  United  States  now  and  Congress,  we  should 
start  looking  at  our  options  before  we  litigate.  That's  why  there  should  be 
probably  an  annual  convention  of  our  tribal  attorneys  at  least  once  a  year; 
not  just  the  bar  attorneys,  but  of  the  tribal  attorneys  to  see  what  direction 
other  tribes  are  coming  from  and  what  may  best  protect  the  interest  of  tribes. 
I  think  that  if  we  did  have  an  annual  conference  of  tribal  attorneys,  cases 
such  as  the  Oliphant  case  would  never  go  to  court. 

Last  of  all  I  think  that  if  we  are  going  to  be  wery   serious  about  establishing 
negotiations  and  working  agreements  with  the  states,  that  each  tribal  council 
within  your  state  should  probably,  any  many  of  them  have  them  already  but  it's 
not  nationwide,  I  think  the  tribes  should  establish  a  permanent  body  of  what 
they  call  the  Tribal  Legislative  Committee  and  it  should  be  a  permanent  body 
that  would  have  certain  authoritive  responsibility  back  to  the  tribes  to  keep 
on  top  of  all  these  issues  that  go  on  not  only  statewide,  but  regional  and 
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national.  Too  many  times,  due  to  politics  and  tribal  elections,  those  people 
that  have  been  involved  with  the  legislation  sort  of  disappear  from  tribal 
politics  and  state  politics.   I  think  the  sooner  that  they  establish  permanent 
bodies  to  be  the  watchdogs  for  tribes,  tribal  interests,  would  probably  be 
better  protected. 

It  has  been  said  many  times,  and  I  always  say,  in  any  type  of  negotiations  the 
key  point  for  Indians  to  remember  is  that  you  cannot,  in  negotiations,  cannot 
compromise  on  any  Indian  rights.  That's  a  premise  if  tribes  are  to  negotiate 
you  cannot  compromise  your  rights. 

Thank  you. 
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This  is  a  good  time  and  a  good  place  to  come  together.  I'd  like  to  be  here 
with  you  during  the  next  few  days  to  hear  the  discussions  that  you  have 
planned.  My  thanks  to  Ted  George  for  conveying  this  message  to  you. 

Our  awareness  and  our  observations  and  readings  of  current  national  and 
international  events  bring  us  to  an  inevitable  conclusion.  As  representa- 
tive of  state,  tribal  and  federal  governments,  we  MUST  exchange  our  ideas, 
share  information  on  our  goals,  and  deliberate  on  those  issues,  ideas  and 
goals  which  we  have  in  common  in  our  endeavors  to  serve  the  people. 

This  is  a  good  time,  because  we  recognize  that  our  state,  tribal  and 
federal  governments  cannot  AFFORD,  individually  or  collectively,  to  be 
isolated,  out  of  communication  with  one  another,  and  at  odds  because  of 
differences  in  our  specific  objectives,  competition  for  dollars  and  a 
narrow  vision. 

If  we  do  not  communicate  and  acknowledge  the  goals  of  each  government 
represented  here,  our  vision  will  be  blurred  and  our  common  goals  will  not 
be  realized  in  the  ways  that  will  best  serve  the  people.  You  presence  at 
this  conference  is  the  obvious  indication  of  your  commitment  to  communica- 
tion and  a  broader  vision.  Your  renewed  vitality  and  the  actions  you  take 
AFTER  this  conference  will  be  the  proof  of  that  commitment. 

I  believe  that  your  deliberations  here  will  smooth  the  path  towards  stren- 
gthening the  relationships  between  state  and  tribal  governments,  thereby 
increasing  the  opportunities  for  Indian  people  to  receive  the  services  they 
are  entitled  to,  to  FULLY  develop  their  tribal  government  capabilities,  to 
protect  and  MAINTAIN  their  resources,  and  to  retain  the  dual  access  which 
Indians  have  to  the  special  and  general  programs  of  the  government  that  is 
based  on  treaties,  laws  and  court  decisions. 
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This  is  a  good  time  to  come  together  and  talk  about  the  inter-relatedness 
of  the  subjects  that  will  be  discussed  during  the  next  few  days.  Your  dis- 
cussions may  take  you  along  many  divergent  paths,  but  those  paths  will  con- 
verge in  the  end.  These  matters  are  inextriably  entwined.  Your  discussions 
will  bear  this  out.  Just  as  your  state  and  tribal  governments  are  engaged 
in  the  common  goal  of  serving  the  people,  so  are  the  needs  of  the  people 
convergent  and  inter-related. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  goals  of  your  governments,  you  will  be  deliberating  on 
the  institutional  system  and  mechanisms  that  provide  you  with  the  collective 
power  to  solve  problems  on  a  national ,  as  well  as  local  basis. 

The  subjects  under  discussion  cannot  be  looked  at  in  isolation,  any  more  than 
the  state,  tribal  and  federal  governments  can  operate  in  isolation.  You  will 
be  discussing  your  collective  power  and  how  that  power  can  ensure  that  the 
people  receive  health  care,  that  water  resources  are   available  for  economic 
development,  and  that  education  is  a  development  process  that  begins  with  the 
yery  young,  but  which  continues  throughout  the  life  of  the  individual.  You 
will  be  determining  how  the  use  of  your  collective  power  and  resources  can 
work  to  assure  that  the  individual's  health  and  educational  needs  are  met, 
and  to  assure  that  families  will  not  be  broken  up  because  of  capricious 
decisions  regarding  child  placement  and  adoption  cases. 

You  can  and  should  examine  the  important  and  wide-spread  benefits  that  are 
derived  by  everyone  when  tribal  governments  are  supported  and  guaranteed  their 
rights  in  determining,  developing  and  maintaining  their  economic,  social  and 
judicial  systems. 

You  will  be  discussing  the  best  means  for  identifying  the  population,  deter- 
mining the  extent  of  the  gaps  in  services  which  Indian  people  should  be  re- 
ceiving, and  considering  the  best  solutions  that  are  possible  under  your 
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existing  powers. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  potential  for  great  conflicts  to  occur.  You  are 
already  keenly  aware  that  the  relations  between  many  tribal  governments  and 
state  governments  are  conflictive,  strained  or  non-existent.  No  one  benefits 
from  these  circumstances,  least  of  all  the  Indian  population. 

Generally  speaking,  the  states  have  not  fulfilled  their  obligations  to  provide 
Indian  people  with  the  services  for  which  they  are  eligible  as  state  citizens. 
The  reasons  are  many  and  complex.  Some  reasons  are  technical.  For  example, 
Indians  living  on  reservations  frequently  suffer  from  rural  isolation  and  the 
problems  which  accompany  the  delivery  of  services  to  any  rural  and  broadly 
dispersed  population.  Some  reasons  are  more  political  and  economic.  For  one, 
the  states  are  fully  aware  of  the  unique  relationship  that  federally  recognized 
Indian  tribes  have  with  the  federal  government  through  treaties  and  laws,  and 
too  often  the  states  use  this  knowledge  as  the  rationale  for  not  providing 
services.  How  often  have  we  heard  the  rhetorical  question,  "Indians  are  a 
Federal  responsibility,  aren't  they?"  It  is  also  true  that  Indians  are  reluc- 
tant and  wary  of  utilizing  state  resources  and  conducting  business  with  state 
governments.  There  is  tribal  sovereignty  to  protect  as  well  as  the  increasingly 
threatened  water,  mineral  and  land  rights. 

While  the  federal  government  does  provide  a  variety  of  special  services  and 
benefits  to  Indian  people,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  at  least  within 
HEW  the  special  services  provided  to  Indian  people  are  considered  supplemental 
in  nature.  The  official  policy  of  HEW  is  that  primary  responsibility  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  eligible  Indian  people  rests  with  the  state  and  local 
governments  which  administer  the  broad  social  welfare  and  health  programs 
sponsored  and  funded  by  the  federal  government.  This  includes  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  and  Medicaid.  Indians  are  entitled  to  partici- 
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pate  in  these  and  similar  programs  on  the  same  basis  as  all  other  eligible 
citizens  of  the  state. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember  that  the  federal  supplemental  programs  gen- 
erally are  directed  only  to  federally  recognized  tribes.  The  Indian  living 
off  reservation,  who  is  clearly  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  state,  tends  not  to  benefit  on  an  equitable  basis  in  the  state 
and  local  programs  for  which  he  or  she  is  eligible  and  tends  not  to  receive 
benefits  from  the  special  federal  programs  directed  to  Indian  people.  The 
Indian  living  off  reservation  and  in  need  is  in  the  uneviable  position  of 
being  rejected  by  all  levels  of  government. 

I  offer  two  suggestions  toward  improving  tribal/state  relationships.  The 
first  is  that  we  must  recognize  the  importance  of  not  allowing  differences 
and  conflict  on  one  issue  to  impede  the  progress  that  can  be  made  on  other 
unrelated  issues.  Second,  it  is  important  to  understand  that  the  federal 
system  is  dynamic  and  changing  and  that  Indian  tribes  are  just  as  much  a 
part  of  that  system  as  any  state.  Inherent  in  this  is  the  fact  that  tribal 
government  systems  are  developing  and  will  continue  to  develop  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  and  we  should  all  see  this  as  a  positive  development. 

The  absence  of  communication  creates,  in  itself,  many  unnecessary  conflicts. 
That  is  why  it  is  heartening  to  know  that  you  have  come  together  at  this 
time  to  communicate  and  to  engage  in  creative  conflict.  The  extent  of  your 
abilities  to  resolve  some  of  the  apparent  conflicts  will,  in  turn,  determine 
the  degree  of  future  cooperation  and  understanding  between  tribal  and  state 
governments.  I  wish  you  well  in  your  efforts.  The  outcomes  of  this  exchange, 
during  the  next  few  days  may  have  long  term,  far  reaching  impact  on  the  lives 
of  Indian  people. 
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This  is  the  best  time  to  come  together  and  it  is  a  good  place  to  come  together. 
This  place  represents  a  historical  crossroads.   It  has  not  been  that  long  ago, 
but  history  was  made  here  by  those  diverse,  autonomous  groups  and  tribes,  who 
were  forced  by  circumstance  and  change  to  develop  new  patterns  and  new  ways  to 
co-exist  in  peace  and  harmony. 
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First  I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  you  (Merle  Lucas)  and  your  staff 
for  inviting  me  to  be  on  this  panel  this  afternoon  and  discuss  what  I  feel 
is  one  of  the  most  important  topics  facing  the  Western  States,  and  certainly 
Montana,  today  -  namely  Water  Development.  Our  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
in  Montana  administers  the  Water  Resources  programs  in  state  government  and 
water  rights  and  statutes,  among  its  other  responsibilities,  and  for  many 
years  we've  felt  there  has  been  almost  a  complete  lack  of  cooperation  and 
communication  between  the  state  government  and  the  tribes  on  this  topic  water 
development.  In  Montana  today  we  are  facing  a  serious  situation  which  I 
think  is  probably  one  of  the  largest  problems  our  development  is  dealing  with 
at  the  present  time,  and  that  is  the  condition  of  the  state  owned  water  resource 
projects.  The  State  of  Montana  is  the  only  state  in  the  nation  that,  during 
the  depression  days,  came  up  with  its  own  state  program  for  the  sale  of  bonds 
to  construct  water  resource  development  projects  in  the  state,  to  provide  jobs 
and  improve  the  economy.  State  government  owns  in  Montana,  about  50  water 
development  projects.  Most  of  these  were  constructed  in  the  early  30' s  and  40' s. 
But  now  we're  facing  a  serious  situation,  and  many  of  these  projects  are  falling 
apart.  We  have  no  funds,  essentially,  to  repair  them,  and  we  face  a  very 
serious  liability  problem  for  our  future. 

In  addition,  the  water  demands  in  our  state  are  increasing  dramatically  with 
industry,  coal  development,  agricultural  use,  municiple  use,  fish  and  wildlife 
uses,  all  putting  demands  on  our  water  resources,  and  I  think  that  it  has  be- 
come ^ery   apparent  that  it  is  now  the  time  for  all  of  us  to  work  together,  to 
try  and  meet  some  of  these  demands  in  developing  water  in  the  state.  So  I  do 
appreciate  being  invited  to  participate  on  this  panel  and  iscuss  with  you  this 
topic.  I  feel  it  is  a  \/ery   encouraging  development  in  Montana  to  see  the 
cooperative  relationship  that  we  have  development  with  the  Cheyenne  Reservation 
on  a  water  development  project  in  Montana,  which  I  will  discuss  in  a  couple  of 
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minutes. 

There  are  other  states,  such  as  the  State  of  Washington,  that  are  working  on 
joint  water  development  projects  with  the  tribes,  and  I  think  that  is  very 
encouraging,  but  as  far  as  I  know  in  Montana  this  particular  project  that  I 
will  discuss  is  the  only  one  that  I  am  aware  of  that  the  state  government  has 
ever  cooperated  on  with  an  Indian  tribe  in  Montana  for  joint  water  development. 

The  largest  water  project  the  State  of  Montana  owns  is  the  Tongue  River  reser- 
voir in  southeastern  Montana.  The  Tongue  River  is  a  tributary  of  the  Yellow- 
stone River  in  southeastern  Montana  and  it  borders  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Cheyenne  Reservation.  There's  a  lot  of  coal  in  that  area,  in  fact  there's 
coal  under  the  existing  reservoir,  and  there's  also  coal  around  the  reservoir 
which  at  the  present  is  being  mined  and  it  is  some  of  the  best  coal  in  the 
nation.  The  coal's  seams  are  over  a  hundred  feet  thick  and  contain  a  very 
high  BTU  content.  What  has  happened  is  that  this  particular  reservoir,  which 
was  built  in  1939,  is  now  at  such  a  stage  that  it  needs  to  be  either  taken  out 
or  breeched,  as  the  engineers  term  it,  or  replaced.  The  reservoir  has  a  capa- 
city of  about  70,000  acre  feet,  with  an  annual  yield  of  about  42,000  acre  feet. 
BIA  presently  contracts  for  5,000  acre  feet  of  water  per  year  from  that  reser- 
voir, and  has  done  so  for  many  years.  The  reservoir  was  designed  with  an  under- 
sized spillway.  Back  in  the  days  when  the  state  government  got  into  the 
water  project  business,  the  engineering  standards  at  that  time  were  not  as 
strict  as  they  are  today,  so  the  reservoir  design  is  insufficient  under  today's 
standards,  particularly  on  the  spillway.  If  we  got  a  major  flood  down  there 
today,  and  there  is  that  possibility,  there  is  the  potential  that  the  spillway 
could  wash  out.  With  that  size  of  a  reservoir,  70,000  acre  feet  of  water,  un- 
doubtedly we  are  looking  at  a  loss  of  property,  if  not  lives,  if  that  occurs. 

So  our  Department  developed  a  plan  which  was  presented  to  the  last  Legislature, 
to  repair  this  project.  Specifically  what  we  have  in  mind  is  to  either  build 
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a  new  dam  downstream  on  a  site  that  has  already  been  studied,  to  a  large  degree, 
and  at  that  site  it  would  flood  over  the  top  of  the  existing  reservoir,  or 
repair  the  existing  reservoir.  So  we  went  to  the  Legislature  requesting  funds 
to  do  economic,  engineering  and  environmental  impact  studies. 

About  a  year  ago,  the  Governor,  at  our  request,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Cheyenne 
Tribe  and  asked  them  for  their  ideas  on  this  project,  and  whether  or  not  they 
would  cooperate  with  the  state.  We  didn't  know  what  happened,  but  after  a 
while  we  got  pessimistic  about  the  whole  project,  and  felt  we  had  an  obligation 
to  at  least  contact  the  tribe  and  find  out  if  they  were  interested.  And  after 
a  period  of  several  months,  the  tribe  did  respond  to  us,  and  they  said  they 
were  interested  in  cooperating  with  the  state  on  a  joint  water  development  pro- 
ject to  repair  the  Tongue  River  Reservoir. 

We  have  had  a  series  of  meetings,  the  last  one  was  about  three  weeks  ago 
with  the  tribal  leaders,  their  attorneys  and  the  BIA;  and  I  have  to  report  to 
you  that  I  am  very  encouraged  about  what  has  happened  so  far.  The  tribes  and 
the  state  are  cooperating  and  at  this  point  we  are  trying  to  work  out  a  joint 
water  development  project.  I  think  the  reasons  for  that  are  many,  but  essen- 
tially the  state  needs  to  fix  this  reservoir.  So  we  have  that  interest  in  mind. 
We  need  to  fix  this  reservoir  or  get  rid  of  it.  The  Indian  tribe  needs  the 
water  for  their  reservation.  We  can  supply  the  water  to  them  through  this 
project.  So  jointly  I  think  we  both  have  something  to  gain,  to  get  the  water 
we  get  the  project  fixed. 

As  you  probably  know,  at  least  those  of  you  who  are  from  Montana,  we  are  now 
in  litigation  with  the  Cheyenne  Tribe  and  all  the  other  tribes  in  Montana  over 
water  rights.  Law  suits  have  been  brought  to  adjudicate  the  water  rights  of 
the  Indian  tribes  and  the  federal  government  in  Montana  on  all  the  reserve 
lands,  and  it  has  caused  quite  a  controversy.  In  spite  of  that,  in  spite  of 
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the  fact  that  litigation  is  on  the  way,  and  in  court,  we  are  cooperating  with 
the  Cheyenne  Tribe  on  this  water  project.  This  is  one  reason  why  I  feel  very 
encouraged  about  it,  I  think  that  it's  true  that  we  can  set  aside  our  differ- 
ences at  least  temporarily,  and  get  out  of  our  litigation  posture  as  discussed 
this  morning,  and  proceed  with  what  is  really  important,  and  that  is  pursuing 
projects  in  our  natural  resources  that  are  for  the  benefit  of  both  of  us. 

There  are  other  areas  in  the  state  too  that  I  would  like  to  explore  with  the 
same  kind  of  approach.  One  is  the  Milk  River.  This  is  in  northern  Montana 
along  the  high  line.  There  are  four  Indian  reservations  in  this  drainage.  The 
Milk  River  right  now  is  pretty  much  appropriated,  fully  appropriated,  and  there 
still  is  a  potential  for  increased  water  development  in  that  area  with  no  water, 
essentially,  to  develop.  We  have  conducted  a  study  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  about  two  years  ago  which  outlines  some  alternative  ways 
of  increasing  the  water  supply  in  the  Milk  River  drainage.  It's  an  augumentation 
project  system  which  would  bring  water  in  from  the  Missouri  or  Fort  Peck  or  other 
areas  to  the  Milk  River  drainage.  We  have  made  some  preliminary  contacts  on 
this,  and  we  have  already  gotten  some  comments  back  that  at  least  some  of  the 
tribes  are  interested  in  discussing  the  idea  with  us. 

I  personally  feel  that  this  is  very,  very  encouraging,  as  I  mentioned,  something 
that  I  don't  think  has  ever  been  done  in  Montana  in  the  history  of  the  state 
government.  Tassie  mentioned  this  morning  that  when  we  all  get  together  and 
discuss  our  differences,  or  projects  that  benefit  both  of  us,  we  need  to  pro- 
ceed on  a  position  of  good  faith.  I  certainly  think  that's  true.  I  think 
that's  what  we're  trying  to  do.  To  me,  litigating  our  water  rights  in  court  is 
absolutely  ridiculous,  when  you  stop  to  think  about  cost  and  the  time  it  will 
take.  It's  to  the  advantage  of  both  the  tribes  and  state  government  to  set 
aside  those  issues,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  and  hopefully  get  on  with  the 
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job  that  needs  to  be  done. 

I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  about  this  project  if  you  have  any,  and 
I  have  the  people  here  from  the  Department  as  well  to  back  me  up  a  little  bit. 
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First  of  all  I  would  like  to  thank  Merle  for  this  opportunity  to  be  here  and 
I  had  a  real  good  speech  written  up  and  I  just  threw  it  away  about  twenty 
minutes  ago,  so  I  will  start  all  over  again  and  you  will  have  to  bear  with 
me  on  this.  Listening  to  Ted's  talk  here,  last  winter  the  Indian  tribes 
went  to  Helena  and  had  eight  meetings;  the  tribes  used  the  term  "negotiating." 
When  we  went  home  we  caught  hell  from  out  tribal  people  over  this  -  giving 
our  water  rights  away  and  that  isn't  why  we  were  there.  We  were  to  be  amended 
out  of  Senate  Bill  76  and  we  could  see  a  lot  of  dangers  in  this  bill.  One 
of  the  things  that  the  State  of  Montana  has  no  plans  -  that  is  like  the  tribes- 
the  tribes  have  a  lot  of  plans  for  our  water,  and  the  Winters  Doctrine  gives 
us  the  future  use  of  it.  What  we  need  to  do  is  get  back  to  good  faith,  now 
I  have  heard  this  mentioned  in  every  one  of  these  meetings  and  I  hear  Ted 
say  it,  well  let's  go  to  the  record  of  Indian  legislation  in  the  State  of 
Montana.   There  were  17  and  there  was  just  one  out  of  17  that  passed  in  the 
State  and  you  talk  of  good  faith. 

In  these  meetings,  one  thing  I  will  say  that  Rep.  Dan  Kemmis  was  at  all  the 
meetings,  he  spoke  here  this  morning,  and  the  tribes  thought  he  was  a  very 
good  man.  I  am  certainly  glad  to  hear  that  he  is  on  the  Water  Committee. 
But  as  we  were  meeting  down  there,  is  was  a  race  to  the  courthouse.  The 
State  knew  it  and  the  tribes  knew  it,  if  we  didn't  run  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment they  were  going  to  bring  it  into  state  court.  We  knew  this  all  along, 
there  was  no  use  in  kidding  ourselves.  The  Justice  Department,  as  far  as 
the  Blackfeet  tribe  is  concerned,  went  on  record  in  1975  asking  the  Depart- 
ment to  commence  litigation.  Now  that  litigation  is  in  and  we  are  talking 
back  negotiations.  I  really  don't  know  what  is  going  to  happen.  At  this 
time,  Senator  Melcher  is  in  the  State  having  hearings.  He  is  making  some 
rather  strong  statements  concerning  the  Winters  Doctrine,  and  he  as  Chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  it  is  his  duty  to  protect  the 
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tribes  and  Senator  Melcher  is  just  doing  the  opposite.  There  are  a  lot  of 
ways  you  can  attack  this.  If  we  are  going  to  seek  the  litigation  here  by 
getting  together  using  this  term  negotiation,  I  catch  hell  from  state  people, 
I  catch  it  from  my  tribal  people,  just  the  very  term.  Negotiations  turn  off 
my  people.  We  can  use  different  terms  for  one  thing,  I  believe,  and  we  can 
get  together  and  prioritize  our  resources  and  by  doing  this  we  can  get  to- 
gether in  a  joint  resolution  and  adopt  an  affirmative  action  plan  instead 
of  this  constant  confrontation  that  we  are  always  doing.  The  Blackfeet 
tribe  at  this  point  in  time  made  the  statement  to  Senator  Melcher  that  we 
were  not  going  to  withdraw  the  litigation  so  we  haven't  taken  any  action  to 
rescind  that,  so  at  this  time  that  is  our  position.  Since  I  threw  away  a 
real  good  statement  that  is  about  all  I  have  to  say  on  this. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  you  have  given  me  to  speak  at  the 
30th  Annual  Conference  on  the  subject  of  Water  Development.  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  I  might  add  that  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  here  speaking  to  you 
in  the  beautiful  Flathead  Valley,  the  home  of  the  Confederated  Flathead  Tribes. 

As  a  matter  of  background,  I  am  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Resources  Develop- 
ment and  Rights  Protection  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  located  in  Billings, 
Montana. 

The  Division's  primary  mission  is  to  assist  the  Tribes  in  the  States  of  Montana 
and  Wyoming  in  the  management  of  their  water  and  related  land  resources.  With 
respect  to  related  land  resources,  I  am  referring  to  agriculture  and  range 
lands,  forests,  wildlife  preserves,  and  recreational  areas.  They  are  termed 
"related"  because  any  change  in  their  management  or  utilization  will  affect  the 
availability  and  quality  of  water  supplies  from  surface  and  sub-surface  sources. 

This  important  relationship,  in  the  past,  was  often  overlooked  by  resource 
planners  and  developers.  Perhaps  because  of  the  relative  abundance  and  cheap- 
ness of  resources,  in  general,  the  need  to  clearly  understand  the  causes  and 
effects  of  development  of  the  resource  base  were  not  so  important.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  the  case  today.  All  resources  are  becoming  scarce  and  much 
more  expensive  to  use.  This  doesn't  hold  true  for  water.  Over  the  centuries, 
the  total  supply  of  water  has  not  changed  drastically.  It  has  been  there,  but 
not  always  in  the  amount  and  time  we  wanted  it.  What  has  occurred  is  that  the 
demand  has  far  exceeded  its  availability. 

This  has  led  to  ever  increasing  shortages  and  conflicts  among  users.  Now,  a 
large  part  of  this  shortfall  is  attributable  to  our  misuse.  For  example,  we 
have  transformed  vast  areas  of  the  west  to  agriculture  via  irrigation  without 
first  considering  the  long  term  effect  that  this  development  has  had  in  contri- 
buting to  erosion  and  sedimentation  and  their  subsequent  impacts,  in  turn,  on 
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the  water  quality  of  streams  and  rivers.  The  same  can  be  said  for  urban 
developments.   In  many  areas  of  the  country,  we  have  allowed  the  mining  of 
ground  water  to  exceed  the  rate  of  recovery.  This  has  caused  subsidence 
problems,  salt  water  intrusion,  and  higher  cost  for  pumping.  In  other 
instances,  farmers,  cities  and  industries  have  been  permitted  to  dump  their 
waste  into  streams;  thereby,  degrading  the  supplies  and  resulting  in  higher 
cleanup  costs  and  water  charges  to  downstream  users.  Together  these  actions 
plus  numerous  others  have  reduced  the  available  supply  of  water. 

Now,  in  the  Northwest,  overall  water  supplies  are  adequate  and  in  the  main, 
are  of  good  quality.  The  major  problem  is  that  supplies  are  not  equally  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  region  vis-a-vis  the  population  demand  centers.  This 
has  led  to  increasing  conflicts  between  those  who  have  the  water  and  those  who 
need  it  for  present  and  future  developments.  The  recent  court  suits  over 
Indian  water  rights  are  a  manifestation  of  this  conflict.  Notwithstanding  the 
legal  issues  involved,  two  points  can  be  made.  First,  while  there  are  shortages 
relative  to  demand,  there  are  ways  of  correcting  the  problem.  The  most  obvious 
way  would  be  to  increase  storage.  But  storage  alone  will  not  solve  the  issue. 
There  are  simply  not  enough  sites  which  are  physically  and  environmentally 
sound  to  accommodate  everyone's  needs.  What  must  be  done  is  to  link  storage 
to  measures  which  will  actually  improve  the  availability  because  the  actual 
physical  supply  as  I  have  already  pointed  out  cannot  be  increased.  Such  mea- 
sures which  could  be  readily  implemented  include  the  rehabilitation  of  existing 
irrigation  systems  to  reduce  water  losses;  provisions  to  provide  greater  pro- 
tection of  watersheds  which  are  important  sources  for  water;  institution  of 
appropriate  water  charges  that  more  correctly  reflect  the  demand  and  use  of 
water;  improvement  and  construction  of  water  treatment  facilities  to  reduce 
the  flow  of  pollutants  into  streams;  and  finally,  the  implementation  of  legal 
remedies  such  as  land  use  zoning  to  discourage  development  in  areas  which  are 
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essential  both  for  protection  as  well  as  sources  of  water. 

While  the  adoption  of  these  measures  is  certainly  not  the  total  answer,  they 
would  greatly  alleviate  the  conflicts  over  water  use  by  freeing  up  supplies. 
The  second  point  to  be  made  is  that  the  availability  of  these  supplies  is 
concurrently  as  important  to  sustaining  and  stimulating  economic  development 
on  Indian  reservations  as  well  as  off.  In  the  past  and  today,  there  has  gen- 
erally been  a  tendency  to  overlook  the  fact  that  water  development  is  equally 
essential  for  the  establishment  of  viable  Indian  communities.  Without  water 
as  the  key  ingredient,  there  is  little  hope  of  breaking  up  the  economic  bottle- 
necks on  the  reservations.  Low  incomes  and  high  rates  of  unemployment  which 
prevail  on  all  our  reservations  will  continue  as  long  as  local  economies  remain 
stagnant.  Economic  development  is  only  possible,  however,  if  water  is  avail- 
able to  assist  in  the  conversion  of  Indian  resources  into  jobs  and  income.  These 
developments  would  not  singularily  benefit  the  tribes.  The  states  and  surround- 
ing counties  would  share  in  these  benefits.  The  increases  in  income  would 
result  in  greater  purchases  of  goods  and  services  from  the  non-Indian  communities. 
Finally,  by  enhancing  the  availability  of  water,  the  states  could  proceed  with 
their  own  developments. 

Except  in  the  southwest  where  water  supplies  are  already  overdrawn,  there  appear 
to  be  sufficient  water  supplies  to  accommodate  Indian  and  non-Indian  developmental 
needs.  The  issue  is  really  the  availability  and  there  are  solutions  which  I 
have  already  pointed  out.  The  question  is  whether  the  American  people  and 
states  are  willing  to  accept  those  solutions.  These  are  expensive  and  they  will 
require  all  of  us  to  become  better  managers  of  our  valuable  water  and  other 
related  resources.  They  are  no  longer  free  and  abundant,  and  wasteful  practices 
of  the  past  must  stop.  We  have  no  other  choice,  if  we  are  to  continue  to  sur- 
vive on  the  goodship  known  as  earth. 
Thank  you. 
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Thank  you  Merle  for  the  fine  introduction.  You  kind  of  opened  the  procedure 
here  to  tell  stories  and  depart  from  all  this  heavy  discussion  on  water  deve- 
lopment. Let's  see  -  I  heard  about  one  the  other  day  -  is  there  anyone  here 
from  Texas  -  this  is  for  better  relations  for  states  and  tribes  so  I  don't 
know  where  to  put  my  setting  for  this  story.  There  was  a  Texan  in  a  secretary's 
office  the  other  day  and  he  was  calling  some  friend  of  his  in  one  of  the  suburbs 
out  of  Washington  -  and  he  was  having  a  lot  of  trouble  with  the  operator  about 
the  rates.  He  finally  finished  his  call  and  he  said  "My  gosh,  my  long  distance 
call  was  $1.45.  It  wouldn't  be  that  much  -  you  can  call  to  hell  and  gone  in 
Texas  for  that."  And  the  operator  said,  "Yes,  but  that  was  a  local  call  there." 
Better  state  relations. 

I  am  glad  to  be  invited  here  today  to  talk  about  the  policy  issues  concerning 
the  protection  of  valuable  water  rights.  As  you  know,  this  is  a  crucial  aspect 
of  the  government's  trust  responsibility  and  one  which  the  administration,  of 
course,  takes  wery   seriously.  As  you  know,  at  this  time  there  are  six  major 
Indian  water  rights  cases  pending  in  courts  in  Montana  and  one  in  Wyoming  as 
well  as  a  number  of  other  actions  in  other  western  states  in  various  processes 
and  forms,  some  administrative,  some  in  litigation  in  different  stages.  I  guess 
that  I  want  to  suggest  that  it  will  be  many  years  before  these  cases  are  finally 
resolved.  I  think  our  concern  should  be  that  while  these  cases  drag  on,  Indian 
rights  for  the  use  of  water,  remain  somewhat  vulnerable;  however  strong  the 
weight  of  law  is,  as  we  foresee  them.  At  the  same  time  we  must  recognize  that 
non-Indian  rights  for  the  use  of  water  remain  clouded  and  generally  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  confrontation,  and  in  some  cases  a  misunderstanding  does  prevail.  As 
tribes  have  been  told  many  times,  I  am  sure  that  this  has  been  a  discussion  in 
tribal  councils  as  well  as  inter-tribal  groups,  that  the  best  way  to  protect  the 
water  rights  is  to  put  the  water  to  use  on  tribal  land.  Our  administration  has 
developed  a  water  policy  which  we  feel  gives  the  tribes  the  unique  opportunity 
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to  protect  their  water  rights  through  use.  We  must  increase  dramatically  the 
amount  of  wet  water  on  Indian  lands  under  Indian  control,  but  I  think  as  Mr. 
Jennings  mentioned,  and  others,  of  benefit  to  the  entire  community.  As  you 
know,  President  Carter  announced  a  national  water  policy  last  June.  Now  that's 
met  with  a  lot  of  controversy  in  both  the  non-Indian  countries,  the  western 
states  as  well  as  criticism  from  the  tribes.  In  any  case,  I  want  to  focus 
my  remarks  on  that  portion  of  the  policy  that  deals  specifically  with  the 
tribes  and  indicate  how  the  policy  is  likely  to  affect  Indian  tribes  along  the 
main  stem  of  the  Missouri  for  the  purposes  of  those  delegates  from  tribes  in 
this  area,  and  I  would  at  least  like  to  make  that  as  an  example  in  this  discussion. 

First,  the  President  favors  negotiations  rather  than  litigations  as  a  means  to 
settle  water  disputes  between  Indians  and  non-Indians.  Second,  if  disputes 
cannot  be  settled  by  negotiations,  the  President  favors  adjudication  of  Indian 
rights  in  federal  rather  than  state  courts.  The  President  has  directed  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  prepare  a  ten  years  plan  for  the  review  of  Indian 
water  claims.  In  connection  with  this  plan,  the  Bureau  has  been  directed  to 
develop  technical  criteria  to  classify  Indian  lands  which  makes  allowance  for 
water  use  associated  in  the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  tribal  home  land. 
Finally,  all  federal  water  development  agencies  in  the  government  have  been 
directed  to  develop  special  procedures  to  be  used  in  evaluating  project  pro- 
posals for  the  development  of  Indian  water  resources. 

In  addition,  these  agencies  are  directed  to  increase  Indian  water  development, 
in  conjunction  with  quantification  of  rights.  Some  tribal  delegates  have 
expressed  concern  over  certain  language  in  the  President's  water  policy.  And 
that's  their  prerogative.  I  want  to  address  each  of  those  concerns  as  directly 
as  possible  if  I  can,  and  when  I  am  finished  if  you  have  any  questions,  I  would 
like  to  answer  them  as  well  as  I  could. 
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Let's  look  at  negotiations  in  itself  and  some  things  have  been  said  about  that 
already  today.  The  policy  in  favor  of  negotiations  means  the  Department  of 
Interior  will  support  efforts  of  those  tribes  or  at  least  facilitate  the  tribes, 
the  states,  and  water  users  who  wish  to  settle  their  differences  by  this  means. 
Or  at  least  get  it  on  the  road  to  some  solution.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
Department  will  provide  less  support  to  the  tribes.  No  negotiations  would  be 
entered  into  without  tribal  consent.  What  the  negotiation  policy  means  is 
simply  that  sometimes  and  in  some  places  it  may  make  sense  to  see  if  differences 
can  be  settled.  For  example,  in  Utah  the  tribe  and  the  State  of  Utah  and  its 
water  users  are  close  to  or  have  finalized  binding  water  rights  agreement. 
The  agreement  is  based  on  full  recognition  of  all  the  rights  claimed  by  that 
tribe.  There  is  no  compromise  on  this  issue  in  the  proposed  Utah  agreement. 
The  State  of  Utah  would  like  to  get  a  federal  reclamation  project  completed, 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  both  the  Indians  and  the  state  to  resolve  their  differ- 
ence, and  there  it  is  certainly  an  example  of  a  model  that  we  might  want  to  look 
at.  If  that  can  be  accomplished  for  unity,  regional,  statewide  benefit  and  it 
does  not  abrogate  tribal  rights,  it  seems  like  that  kind  of  issue  and  example 
should  be  really  reviewed  to  see  what  we  could  learn  from  it. 

As  you  mentioned,  another  example  occurs  in  the  State  of  Washington,  where  it 
appears  that  the  Yakimas  and  the  state  would  be  willing  to  settle  their  differ- 
ences if  the  federal  government  would  build  a  reclamation  project  to  store  more 
water  so  that  it  would  be  available  for  both  the  Indian  and  the  non-Indian  . 
water  users. 

And  I  think  we  can  say  at  this  time  that  in  Montana  there  has  been  a  substantial 
amount  of  interest  in  seeking  a  solution  to  resolve  the  conflict,  at  least  get 
to  the  table  and  begin  a  real  dialogue.  This  has  been  displayed  on  the  part  of 
the  legislative  branch  by  virtue  of  the  compacting  law. 
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The  key  thing  as  far  as  we're  concerned,  I  think,  is  that  the  negotiation  policy 
does  not  mean  a  compromise  of  the  Indian  rights.  But  the  options  remain  open 
for  joint  venture,  water  resource  development  among  tribes,  state  and  non-Indian 
water  users. 

Now  a  word  about  the  federal  court,  state  and  non-Indian  water  users.  The 
President  also  said  when  negotiation  is  necessary  he  favors  litigation  in  federal 
court.  Well  just  a  word  on  that.  Anyone  can  kind  of  open  that  up  to  the  inter- 
pretation that  there  is  concurrent  jruisdiction  in  the  case  of  water  rights, 
albeit  much  to  our  dismay  and  those  of  tribal  advocates  and  the  trust  respon- 
sibilities. We  don't  think  that  that  should  be  the  case.  I  think  the  conference 
here,  if  they  do  take  into  account  some  reviews  and  workshops  for  resolutions, 
they  might  take  a  look  at  improving  state-tribal  relations  to  avoid  confrontation 
by  the  resolution  favoring  repeal  of  the  McCarran  Amendment,  which  was  taken  in 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  Aiken  case  and  interpreted  even  though  it  was  federal 
reserve  rights,  vis-a-vis  the  tribal  water  rights,  which  is  certainly  distin- 
guishable as  private  property.  The  McCarran  Amendment  nevertheless  gave  the 
right  for  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  or  as  just  what  we've  been  through,  and  that 
is  a  "race  to  the  courthouse."  In  order  to  preclude  any  further  races,  expensive, 
timely,  confronting  and  very  upsetting  as  Mr.  Gervais  mentioned;  that  the  tribal 
constituents  of  the  elected  officials  also  are  under  scrutiny,  because  they 
wery   much,  and  they  have  every  right  to  believe,  that  they  should  put  under 
suspect  their  delegates  negotiating  because  it  always  smacks  of  a  compromise  or 
sell-out. 

In  any  case,  I  just  throw  that  out  as  one  of  the  possible  things  that  could  be 
done  to  be  a  positive  step  to  preclude  further  unnecessary  races  to  the  court- 
house so  that  the  states,  the  water  users,  the  tribes  can  take  their  reasonable 
and  rational  time  to  make  comprehensive  water  resource  development  plans  and  put 
the  emphasis  on  something  positive  rather  than  putting  it  into  the  all-woeful  and 
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fearful  drama  of  the  courts,  be  it  state  or  federal. 

Let  me  say  something  about  the  ten-year  plan  because  these  are  the  tools  that 
we  are  going  to  be  working  with  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  way  or  another. 

The  President  has  directed  the  Bureau  to  prepare  a  ten-year  plan  for  the  review 
of  Indian  water  claims.  Now  this  plan  is  currently  undergoing  final  modifica- 
tion and  it  has  undergone  modification  -  it  was  sent  out  last  week  for  review 
by  all  of  the  tribes  and  their  technicians  and  hopefully,  area  office  BIA  tech- 
nical people  that  are   available,  their  attorneys,  depending  on  where  the  tribes 
are,  they  will  have  a  chance  to  get  some  kind  of  review  and  some  input  into  that. 
Certainly  the  draft  will  be  held  open  so  that  they  can  do  that. 

I  believe  it  is  important  that  each  tribe  have  as  much  information  as  possible 
about  its  water  resource  requirements,  that's  essential.  The  draft  of  the 
technical  criteria  has  been  circulated  and  this  is  the  second  thing,  the  tech- 
nical criteria  sets  up  the  various  procedures  and  regulations  so  that  the  tribes 
can  utilize  various  kinds  of  development.  Multi-purpose  uses  for  water  develop- 
ment, and  in  the  terms  of  U.S.  vs.  Winters,  they  should  have  the  right  to  make 
their  plans  for  e'^ery   possible  use  as  time  goes  on  for  rational  use  of  water 
and  be  limited,  as  some  interpret  the  Winters  held  just  for  domestic,  livestock 
and  agricultural  uses.  This  will  be  rather  extensive  and  it  is  technical. 

We  have  received  a  large  number  of  suggestions  anyway  on  this  technical  criteria 
packet  which  is  pretty  lengthy  by  now  because  of  its  engineering,  hydrology, 
etc.  If  there  are  any  questions  about  this  I  think  I  will  have  to  defer  to 
Mr.  Jennings  since  he  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Task  Force  and  the  work  team  that 
worked  on  it. 

Procedures  to  water  projects,  let  me  move  toward  the  end  of  this.  A  critical 
part  of  the  President's  Water  Policy  is  his  directive  to  all  federal  water 
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development  agencies  that  the  tribes  have  had  many  possible  conflicts  with.  In 
any  case,  the  presidential  directive  to  them  that  they  develop  new  procedures 
to  be  used  in  evaluating  Indian  water  resource  projects.  In  the  past,  the 
tribes  have  been  left  out  of  the  system,  to  keep  it  simple,  and  unfortunately, 
now  Assistant  Secretary  Gerard  and  sonrie  of  us  on  his  staff  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  our  personal  time  as  well,  trying  to  make  certain  that  from  now  on  that 
Indian  projects  will  become  part  of  the  total  system.  For  many  years  the  federal 
government  has  built  projects  for  non- Indians.  The  time  has  come  to  see  to  it 
that  the  government  builds  a  fair  share  of  Indian  projects.  The  President's 
directive  in  the  water  policy  makes  this  possible  we  believe,  and  we  will  want 
to  do  everything  to  see  that  those  of  us  who  are  involved  carry  it  out. 

Finally,  the  President  has  directed  that  all  of  the  federal  water  resource 
agencies  and  that's  extensive  in  the  federal  government,  develop  procedures  to 
increase  water  development.  In  this  connection,  we  have  a  packet  out  that  is 
submitted  for  review  which  includes  water  development  agencies  in  the  federal 
government  not  just  the  typical  ones  I  have  mentioned,  but  a  lot  of  others,  in 
HEW  for  example.  The  Indian  Health  Service  for  domestic  EPA  on  water  quality 
as  Mr.  Jennings  made  some  reference  to,  and  others,  to  see  that  these  programs 
could  be  used  to  increase  tribal  water  development. 

To  start,  we  are  mobilizing  not  only  BIA  then  but  also  the  resources  of  other 
agencies  so  that  we  can  help  the  tribes  to  put  more  water  to  use.  In  the  long 
run  this  is  the  most  important  thing  we  can  do  to  protect  the  tribes'  water 
rights.  It  is  our  hope  that  we  will  have  some  of  these  resources  in  place  in  the 
near  future. 

In  conclusion,  I  just  want  to  emphasize  that  the  President's  Water  Policy  is 
keyed  toward  getting  water  on  the  land  rather  than  fighting  about  theoretical 
water  rights.  The  challenge  that  faces  all  of  us  I  believe,  that  those  of  us 
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in  Washington,  those  in  the  tribal  governments  in  the  tribal  districts,  consti- 
tutents,  the  states,  the  state  water  users,  is  to  see  that  water  policy  is  fully 
implemented  in  a  way  that  we  can  make  meaningful  participation  and  that  will 
benefit  the  tribal  people,  and  the  states  that  they  live  in. 
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Much  discussion  has  taken  place  over  the  years  regarding  tribal  and  state 
relations.  These  discussions  encompass  many  areas.  My  remarks  today  will 
address  only  the  area  of  Education. 

Many  ideas  have  been  expounded  regarding  the  relationship  between  tribal 
and  states  in  Education.  However  today  I  will  address  only  four  areas  of 
concern  and  make  suggestions  for  both  the  tribal  and  state  role  in  them. 
These  four  areas  are  1)  strengthening  of  tribal  educational  leadership, 
2)  researching  tribal  education  needs,  3)  educating  the  general  public  about 
Indiansand  4)  strengthening  parental  and  tribal  involvement  with  public 
education. 

While  other  aspects  of  Indian  Education  are  no  doubt  important,  these 
four  are  certainly  among  the  most  critical.  Let's  explore  each  of  these 
ideas  in  more  detail . 

First,  1)  Strengthening  Tribal  Educational  Leadership,  means  to  prepare  more 
Indian  people  to  be  classroom  teachers;  school  administrators,  counselors, 
curriculum  developers,  and  researchers.  Both  the  Merriam  Report  of  1928 
and  the  Kennedy  Subcommittee  Report  of  1969  cited  a  shortage  of  Indian  pro- 
fessionals in  these  fields.  In  my  estimation,  all  actions  to  rectify  this 
shortage  to  date  have  been  insufficient  -  both  in  dollars  expended  and 
numbers  of  people  trained.  To  strengthen  Indian  tribes  and  communities 
I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  seek  new  methods  of  training  Indian  professionals. 
We  must  strengthen  Indian  communities  from  within  by  providing  training  on 
the  reservation.  The  Indian  Community  Colleges  need  to  be  granted  legitmacy 
by  the  states  and  included  in  the  states  annual  budget  for  operating  support. 
State  colleges  and  university  boards  of  regents  should  consult  with  tribal 
officials  regarding  state  level  policies  reflecting  the  educational  training 
needs  of  tribes.  Together  the  tribe  and  state  should  devise  programs  through 
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the  state's  higher  education  institutions  which  would  strengthen  the  tribes 
of  that  state. 

It  is  imperative  that  more  Indian  professionals  be  trained  to  impact  the 
reservation  public  schools.  More  Indian  professionals  are  needed  in  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools.  As  more  contract  schools  and  Indian 
community  colleges  are  created,  the  already  urgent  need  for  Indian  profess- 
ionals becomes  even  greater. 

2)  Researching  Tribal  Education  Needs.  Statistics  abound  on  the  ills  of 
Indian  education.  We  hear  of  tremendous  drop-out  rates,  and  absenteeism  of 
Indian  students.  We  hear  of  parental  apathy.  We  hear  of  insensitive 
teachers.  However,  we  also  hear  that  Indian  children  do  ^ery   well  in  school 
through  about  grade  5.  At  that  point,  many  Indian  students  began  a  general 
academic  decline.  Why? 

Research  is  needed  to  tell  us  why.  Research  done  by  Indian  professionals  - 
who  know  both  the  circumstances  of  the  Indian  community  plus  possess  the 
professional  preparation  to  provide  scientific  data  which  can  be  translated 
into  positive  educational  change. 

Further,  if  what  we  are  now  doing  with  out  school  programs  and  Johnson 
O'Malley  and  Title  IV  and  other  programs  is  not  making  a  significant  improve- 
ment in  the  performance  of  Indian  students,  perhaps  its  time  to  re-evaluate 
the  purposes  of  each.  However,  accurate  educational  research  is  needed  to 
make  enlightened  improvements. 

Tribes  should  consider  research  needs  as  an  important  priority  in  tribal  plan- 
ning. States  should  assist  the  tribes  to  meet  the  training  needs  for  potential 
Indian  research  professionals. 
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3)  Educating  the  General  Public  About  Indians.  The  Kennedy  Report  of  1969 
(Officially  titled  Indian  Education  -  A  National  Tragedy  -  A  National 
Challenge)  stated,  and  I  believe  its  still  true  today,  "The  coercive  assimi- 
lation policy  (of  the  United  States)  has  had  a  strong  negative  influence  on 
national  attitudes.  It  has  resulted  in  a  nation  that  is  massively  uninformed 
and  misinformed  about  the  American  Indian  -  his  past  and  present,  and  wide- 
spread, racial  intolerance  and  discrimination  towards  Indians  is  far  more 
widespread  and  serious  than  is  generally  recognized." 

It  is  from  the  ranks  of  the  uninformed  and  misinformed  that  states  draw 
policy  makers.  Be  they  governors,  state  senators,  state  legislators,  state 
education  employees  and  state  board  of  education  policy  makers,  they  all 
come  from  our  public  schools  where  information  on  Indians  is  absent,  mis- 
leading, or  derogatory.  The  tribes  and  the  states,  together  or  separately, 
must  educate  the  public  with  accurate  information  on  Indian  people.  Informa- 
tion on  critical  issues  regarding  Indians  needs  to  be  placed  in  the  public 
school  curriculum  in  all  schools  in  a  state,  not  just  schools  that  Indians 
attend!  What  is  the  Winter's  Doctrine?  What  is  tribal  sovereignty?  What 
is  the  basis  for  the  Boldt  decision?  To  me,  this  is  an  obvious  state  respon- 
sibility, one  which  needs  immediate  attention.  Tribes,  however,  should  con- 
sider this  area  as  a  priority  and  influence  their  state  department  of  public 
instruction  to  view  this  as  a  priority. 

4)  Strengthening  Indian  Parental  and  Tribal  Involvement  with  Public  Education. 
Over  70%  of  all  Indian  children  in  this  nation  attend  public  schools. 
According  to  the  USOE/Office  of  Indian  Education  for  1979  this  amounts  to 
413,561  Indians  eligible  for  Title  IV,  Part  A.  I've  heard  many  times  over 

and  over  regarding  the  absence  of  Indian  parental  involvement  with  the 
schools.  Indian  parents,  it  is  said,  won't  attend  parent-teacher  conferences. 
Title  IV  meetings  or  show  an  interest  in  the  education  of  their  children. 
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These  are  generalizations  to  be  sure,  but  when  heard  often  enough,  begin  to 
take  on  credibil ity. 

If  its  true,  and  I  submit  in  many  cases  it  is,  that  Indian  parents  are  not 
actively  involved  in  their  child's  education,  a  solution  needs  to  be  found. 
The  responsibility  for  finding  this  solution  rests  with  the  tribe.  The 
tribe  should  make  education,  and  with  parental  involvement  a  tribal  priority. 
Education  needs  to  be  pushed  by  the  tribe.  It  needs  to  be  promoted  -  it 
needs  to  be  prized.  Tribes  can  do  this  better  than  the  schools  and  should 
do  it  forcefully. 

Further,  tribes  should  not  abandon  the  public  schools  because  "The  tribes 
can't  control  them."  I  submit  that  tribes  can  have  a  significant  effect  on 
reservation  public  schools  if  that  is  a  tribal  priority. 

States  can  help  tribal  involvement  by  examining  policies  of  school  boards 
which  result  in  many  Indian  populations  not  being  elected  to  local  boards 
of  education  on  reservations. 

While  these  are  not  all  inclusive,  if  they  can  be  achieved  it  would  be  a 
great  step  forward.  Indian  education  would  progress  and  a  portion  of 
tribal  and  state  relation's  could  be  strengthened. 
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My  name  is  Verlin  Belgarde.  I'm  from  the  Billings  Area  Education  Office. 
I  was  requested  to  substitute  for  Mr.  Barlow  at  the  last  minute,  Mr.  Barlow 
had  conflicts  and  could  not  attend.  The  remarks  I  will  make  are  my  own  and 
not  Mr.  Barlow's.  Mr.  Barlow  is  a  person  of  national  stature  and  I  am  only 
a  staff  education  person  from  one  of  the  Bureau's  area  offices.  I  am  here 
to  describe  an  organization  that  is  dealing  with  the  process  of  change,  in 
fact  we're  dealing  with  change  and  there  are  a  number  of  things  that  are  in 
the  organization  that  still  are  not  wery   clear.  We  keep  getting  a  lot  of 
questions  from  school  people  and  also  from  state  people  about  where  is  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Education?  Where  is  it  going?  What  is  it  now?  The 
answers  to  these  questions  are  still  not  entirely  clear.  However,  I  will 
try  to  bring  you  up  to  date  about  where  we've  been  and  where  we're  going  and 
hopefully  in  time  you'll  know  where  we're  going.  A  little  over  a  year  ago 
there  was  a  massive  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  include  all  education 
in  the  new  Department  of  Education.  First  efforts  on  this  included  Indian 
Education  both  in  the  Bureau  and  also  in  HEW.  There  was  some  opposition 
particularly  from  tribal  groups  and  within  the  Congress  itself  as  a  result 
when  the  proposal  was  again  introduced,  Indian  Education  was  left  out  for 
political  expediency  in  order  that  the  new  Department  of  Education  could 
get  off  the  ground.  This  removal  of  the  Bureau  Education  from  inclusion 
was  done  by  the  President's  action.  However,  this  was  not  to  mean  that  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  out  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  good. 
This  may  be  only  temporary,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some  people,  the  effort 
to  include  Indian  Education  into  the  Department  will  be  a  continuing  one. 
While  no  actual  effort  is  underway  now,  I  think  you  need  to  be  aware  of  the 
possibility.  Something  else  came  down  the  road  about  a  year  ago  that  has  had 
significant  impact  on  education  particularly  in  the  Bureau.  That  was  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  95-551  and  Public  Law  95-871,  both  of  these  were 
mandated  by  the  Congress  to  massively  change  education  in  the  Bureau.  One 
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of  the  questions  that  is  asked  quite  often  is,  "What  is  the  status  of  Indian 
Education  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs?  Will  it  be  completely  separated 
from  the  Bureau,  or  will  it  be  a  somewhat  autonomous  department  within  the 
Bureau  itself?"  The  answer  is  really  a  little  bit  of  this  and  a  little  bit 
of  that  in  terms  of  the  administrative  structure,  and  in  terms  of  responsi- 
bility. All  educational  personnel  will  be  directly  responsible  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Education  Programs  who  in  turn  is  directly 
responsible  only  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Education  Affairs. 
Does  this  mean  then  that  the  Indian  Education  is  a  completely  separate 
bureau  in  the  Department  of  Interior?  The  answer  here  is  no,  because  they 
have  agreed  that  support  services  for  education  will  continue  to  be  provided 
by  the  Bureau.  In  other  words,  finance,  budget,  contracting,  property  and 
supplying  will  be  furnished  through  regular  Bureau  sources.  Most  of  what 
the  Bureau  calls  housekeeping  functions  will  continue  to  be  performed  by  the 
Bureau.  Now  this  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  people  that  have  assumed 
that  education  will  be  completely  separate,  it  is  not,  only  administratively. 
Direct  control  of  education  has  been  implemented  under  the  provisions  of 
direct  line  authority.  Direct  line  authority  from  the  central  office  level 
means  that  the  authority  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Education 
Programs  derives  directly  from  the  Assistant  Secretary.  It  will  go  down 
directly  to  agency  superintendent  of  schools,  or  directly  to  the  schools 
themselves.  This  has  not  yet  been  implemented.  The  original  implementation 
date  for  this  was  scheduled  for  late  June.  Because  of  the  fact  that  so 
many  parts  of  95-561  are  still  in  the  process  of  being  created,  this  has 
been  postponed.  Postponed  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 
There  is  still  some  question  as  to  whether  it  will  be  implemented  at  that 
time.  Now  561  is  interesting  in  a  number  of  ways.  First  of  all,  it  has 
mandated  some  very  massive  changes  in  the  way  the  Bureau  does  business,  in 
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the  way  the  Bureau  relates  to  tribes  and  the  schools  and  the  way  the  Bureau 
manages  money.  It  has  also  required  a  tremendous  restructuring  of  the  support 
system  in  education.  Each  section  of  95-561  were  given  different  deadlines 
in  which  to  complete  their  work.  Some  task  forces  have  their  work  completed, 
some  are  still  working  and  have  a  later  deadline  and  a  few  have  had  an 
extension.  Just  to  give  you  a  quick  review  on  some  of  the  important  portions 
that  might  be  of  interest  to  you;  we  talked  a  little  bit  about  direct  line 
authority  and  where  it  goes.  You  might  ask,  "What  is  the  function  of  the 
Area  Office?"  The  Area  Office  will  no  longer  be  a  direct  operating  office 
in  terms  of  relationships  with  schools.  It's  activities  will  be  restricted 
very  specifically  to  administratively  distributing  Johnson  O'Mally  Program, 
Higher  Education  Programs,  Adult  Education  Programs  and  the  Off-Reservation 
Boarding.  The  schools  themselves  will  report  directly  to  the  Office  of 
Indian  Education  Programs  in  Washington,  D.C.  or  that  which  is  designated. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  controversial  and  one  of  the  issues  that  creates 
the  most  comment  was  a  new  fund  allocation  system  as  mandated  by  law.  They 
insisted  that  there  be  some  equity  in  the  distribution  of  funds.  No  one 
who  has  familiarity  with  the  Bureau  history  of  fund  distribution  could  argue 
the  point.  There  were  some  vast  inequities  in  the  amount  allocated  among 
schools,  sometimes  between  schools  next  door  to  one  another.  The  funding 
process  had  no  rationale,  in  some  instances  it  was  declared  by  the  political 
expediency,  in  other  instances  by  precedence.  Certain  schools  had  been 
designed  and  built  and  staffed  reflected  this  design  capability  rather  than 
actual  usage,  as  large  schools  and  funded  accordingly.  In  one  instance,  a 
school  was  designed  while  staffed  and  funded  for  800-900  students  enrollment 
declined  until  in  the  last  year  it  had  a  mere  135  students  and  yet  was  staffed 
for  800  students.  This  resulted  in  a  budget  with  a  higher  per  pupil  cost  than 
any  other  school  -  spending  in  excess  $19,000  per  pupil.  Other  schools  were 
funded  as  low  as  $1,200  and  trying  to  get  the  job  done.  There  was  a  need  for 
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restructuring  of  the  funding.  This  effort  has,  for  the  most  part,  been 
completed.  It  is  designed  on  weighting  formula  based  on  a  number  of 
weighted  factors,  isolation,  cost  of  doing  business  in  the  particular 
areas,  but  for  each  school  with  similar  circumstances  they  were  awarded 
the  same  funding.  This  is  regardless  of  the  status  of  the  schools.  This 
system  is  as  equitable,  perhaps,  as  can  be  designed  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  It  will  be  used  for  FY  80,  but  I'm  sure  will  be  subject  to  change. 
There  were  a  few  provisions  in  the  law  that  allowed  a  "phase  in"  on  certain 
provisions  for  those  schools  that  were  over  funded;  the  word  is  that  they 
will  suffer  no  more  than  a  10%  cut  in  the  amount  of  funds  in  the  initial 
year  and  those  who  will  gain  funds  will  realize  no  more  than  a  20%  gain. 
However,  over  a  period  of  three  years  it  is  anticipated  that  every  school 
will  be  on  the  same  equity  basis.  Perhaps  two  sections  which  are  the  most 
interesting  to  the  state  schools  and  public  schools  have  been  in  two  areas 
(1)  the  change  in  the  distribution  formula  for  Johnson  O'Mally.  The  JOM 
Program  has  been  one  of  the  largest  programs  operated  by  the  Bureau  and 
all  schools.  It  has  provided  funds  primarily  for  supplemental  programs 
but  in  some  instances  for  basic  support  programs  in  those  states  where  there 
was  not  sufficient  amount  of  state  equalization  funds  provided  for  basic 
programs.  Here  again  JOM  funds  have  been  allocated  on  the  basis  of  an 
equity  funding  formula  developed  by  Bureau  personnel  and  has  been  in  place 
for  the  last  several  years.  The  Congress  mandated  something  very   interesting 
in  amending  this  law;  (1)  in  that  a  new  equity  formula  should  be  developed 
and  the  one  chosen  will  be  that  chosen  by  tribal  groups  to  be  served.  A 
brand  new  wrinkle  in  terms  of  legislation  is  in  providing  those  who  are 
recipients  of  the  service  have  a  direct  vote  in  how  the  law  itself  would 
be  implemented.  As  a  result  of  this  mandate,  initially,  six  formulas  were 
developed  and  were  presented  to  the  tribes.  As  a  result  of  the  public 
hearings,  they  took  the  six  formulas  and  developed  eight  new  ones.  These 
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went  out  for  vote.  Those  votes  were  due  in  June.  With  the  provision 
that  any  one  of  the  formulas  receiving  51%  or  more  would  be  adopted  as  the 
distribution  formula.  When  all  the  votes  were  in  they  discovered  that  none 
of  the  formulas  had  received  51%.  The  latest  effort  is  that  they  will  go 
out  in  early  September  with  the  two  formulas  receiving  the  highest  vote  for 
a  run  off  vote.  At  which  point  they  will  then  choose  which  formula  that 
will  be  used  for  distributing  funds  and  award  funds  on  that  basis.  So  it's 
terribly  important  that  tribal  groups  express  their  preference  in  terms  of 
the  distribution  formula.  Their  response  on  the  first  round  was  ^ery,  wery 
small;  much  smaller  than  had  been  anticipated.  They  had  anticipated  a  large 
number  of  votes.  Other  task  forces  are  going  forward  with  education  stan- 
dards; something  that  the  Bureau  has  very  much  needed.  The  quality,  the 
quantity  of  education  services  will  be  measured  against  a  set  of  written 
standards  that  everyone  can  reference.  This  one  has  a  much  longer  period 
of  development.  Their  work  is  not  due  until  February,  1980  and  hopefully 
by  that  time  they  will  have  a  measuring  tape  for  education  efforts  to  be 
measured  by.  I  also  want  to  talk  about  perhaps,  the  other  section  which 
is  of  most  concern,  particularly  in  Montana  and  in  most  other  states.  That 
is  the  effects  of  changes  in  Public  Law  81-874.  The  major  changes  mandated 
by  the  law  were  two:  (1)  that  Indian  students  will  generate  125%  of  entitle- 
ment, (2)  the  law  mandates  the  participation  of  the  parent  of  eligible 
Indian  children  in  the  planning  how  schools  will  expend  these  funds.  In 
previous  874  legislation,  these  provisions  were  already  in,  however,  there 
was  no  provision  for  the  Office  of  Education  to  followup  to  insure  that  this 
was  done.  A  major  change  has  been  the  strengthening  of  these  provisions  by 
the  inclusion  of  a  complaint  procedure,  that  will  leave  an  option  for  Indian 
parents  and  tribal  leaders  today  in  school  districts  that  do  not  abide  by  the 
law. 
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Greetings  from  the  Office  of  Indian  Education.  I  am  representing  Dr.  Gerald 
E.  Gipp,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Indian  Education  and  Dr.  John  Tippeconnic, 
Associate  Deputy  Commissioner.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  back  in  Montana. 

I.  Overview  of  Title  IV  (The  Indian  Education  Act) 

A.  Background  -  In  June  of  1972,  the  Indian  Education  Act  was  signed  into 
law  as  Title  IV  of  Public  Law  92-318,  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  the  first  Americans.  There  was  no 
clear  concept  of  what  those  needs  were--all  that  was  really  known  was  that 
there  were  many  problems.  For  example:  The  average  educational  level  for 
all  Indians  was  8.4  years.  In  grades  8-12,  the  dropout  rate  was  39-48  per- 
cent. Studies  showed  that  Indian  students  scored  significantly  lower  in 
measures  of  achievement  at  every   grade  level  than  the  average  white  pupil 
and  that  the  degree  of  lag  was  greater  at  grade  12  than  at  grade  one,  indi- 
cating that  the  longer  students  stayed  in  school,  the  further  behind  they 
fell.  Statistics  showed  that  24  percent  of  all  Indian  school  children 
started  school  unable  to  speak  English,  demonstrating  a  vital  need  for  bil- 
ingual education.  A  1970  survey  showed  that  36  percent  of  parents  of  Indian 
children  had  not  continued  beyond  high  school  and  that  parental  participa- 
tion in  their  children's  educational  process  was  minimal.  In  40  percent  of 
the  cases  surveyed,  no  teacher-parent  interaction  relative  to  pupil  progress 
occurred,  and  nearly  70  percent  of  the  parents  had  no  contact  with  teachers 
regarding  their  child's  behavior. 

Part  A  of  the  Indian  Education  Act,  designed  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of 
Indian  children  in  the  public,  as  well  as  in  the  Indian  controlled  schools, 
will  --  Focus  on  necessary  increases  in  the  per-pupil  rate  of  expenditure 
for  Indians,  currently  less  than  a  third  of  the  average  amount  spent  on  white 
students.  Develop  structures  to  facilitate  Indian  involvement,  authority. 
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and  responsibility  in  the  planning  and  general  operation  of  their  schools. 
Support  a  more  effective  level  of  funding  for  curriculum  improvements, 
teachers,  teacher  aids,  and  instructional  materials  in  languages  and  other 
subjects  required  to  help  Native  Americans  maintain  their  cultural  heri- 
tage and  identity  while  learning  to  live  successfully  in  the  modern  world. 

Part  B  of  the  Act,  authorizing  use  of  discretionary  grants  for  work  with 
Indian  tribes,  organizations,  and  state  and  local  education  agencies  on 
special  projects  which  will--Focus  on  such  national  needs  and  priorities 
as  early  childhood  programs,  bilingual/bicultural  programs,  special  educa- 
tion, curriculum  development,  and  the  development  of  educational  models. 
Support  the  training  of  educational  personnel  through  grants  to  institutions 
of  higher  education,  including  Indian  community  colleges,  to  provide  fellow- 
ships for  graduate  and  undergraduate  study  in  the  field  of  education  and 
for  administrative  expenses.  Award  fellowships  for  Indian  students  at  the 
graduate  level  in  education,  medicine,  law  and  related  fields  and  at  both 
the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels  in  the  fields  of  engineering,  busi- 
ness administration,  natural  resources  and  related  fields. 

Part  C  of  the  Act,  created  to  help  Indian  tribes,  Indian  organizations, 
institutions,  and  state  and  local  agencies  plan,  demonstrate,  and  operate 
programs  for  improving  educational  opportunities  for  adult  Indians,  and 
will  make  it  possible  to--Place  high  priorities  on  teaching  to  achieve 
literacy  and  increasing  the  number  of  General  Equivalency  Diploma  graduates. 
Pay  special  attention  to  the  development  of  social  supportive  skills  through 
the  use  of  culturally-relevant  materials  and  curriculums  to  promote  a  sense 
of  self-pride  based  on  Indian  history  and  culture.  Support  a  clear  emphasis 
on  the  use  of  curriculums  most  needed  by  Indian  communities,  such  as  legal 
education,  consumer  education,  vocational  counseling  and  community  action. 
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B.  Reauthorization  -  The  Education  Amendments  of  1978  (Public  Law  95-561) 
reauthorized  the  Indian  Education  Act  (Title  IV  of  Public  92-318)  for  five 
years,  to  October  1,  1983,  and  also  amended  the  Act,  as  follows: 

Part  A  -  Part  A  of  the  Indian  Education  Act  (Title  IV)  was  amended  to:  (1) 
address  "culturally  related  academic  needs,"  (2)  make  qualifying  tribal ly 
operated  schools  eligible  for  entitlement  payments,  (3)  require  an  annual 
audit  of  one-third  of  the  LEAs  receiving  Part  A  funds,  (4)  provide  a  set- 
aside  under  Part  A  for  competitive  demonstration  grants  to  LEAs'  (5)  make 
clear  that  persons  serving  in  the  place  of  the  natural  parent  (in  loco 
parentis)  are  eligible  to  serve  on  parent  committees,  (6)  give  parent  comm- 
ittees input  into  hiring  decisions  and  require  parent  committees  to  establish, 
adopt,  and  abide  by  by-laws. 

Part  B  -  Part  B  of  the  Act  was  amended  to  (1)  broaden  the  scope  of  pilot  and 
demonstration  projects  to  include  "Gifted  and  talented"  programs,  (2)  expand 
existing  teacher  training  programs  to  allow  training  of  educators  of  Indian 
people  (including  adults),  rather  than  just  Indian  children,  (3)  authorize 
the  establishment  of  regionally  based  information  centers  which  will  carry 
out  the  dissemination  activity  authorized  in  the  original  legislation,  and 
(4)  expand  the  fields  for  which  fellowships  may  be  made  available  to  include 
fields  of  study  leading  toward  post  baccalaureate  degrees  in  medicine,  law, 
education,  and  related  fields;  and  towards  undergraduate  or  graduate  degrees 
in  engineering,  business  administration,  natural  resources  and  related  fields. 

Part  C  -  Part  C  of  the  Indian  Education  Act  was  amended  to  provide  clear 
authority  for  an  educational  services  program. 

Other  -  The  Education  Amendments  of  1978  also  require  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Education  to  supervise  a  thorough  study  and  analysis  of  the  definition 
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of  "Indian"  in  the  Indian  Education  Act.  The  study  and  analysis  is  to  in- 
clude (1)  an  identification  of  the  total  number  of  Indian  children  being 
served  under  Title  IV,  and  (2)  an  identification  of  the  number  of  Indian 
children  eligible  and  served  under  each  of  the  clauses  of  the  current  defini- 
tion. Our  role  in  this  effort  is  mainly  the  collection  of  data. 

C.  Proposed  Regulations  -  On  June  29,  1979,  proposed  regulations  for 
programs  authorized  by  the  Indian  Education  Act  were  published  in  the 
Federal  Register.  These  proposed  regulations  cover  the  changes  in  Title  IV 
contained  in  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978  and  also  clarify  existing 
regulations.  The  Office  of  Indian  Education  has  just  completed  nine  public 
meetings  on  the  proposed  regulations  in  areas  convenient  to  Indian  people. 
These  meetings  were  held  from  August  13  through  August  22  in  Akron,  New  York; 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina;  Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  Tulsa,  Oklahoma;  Bismarck, 
North  Dakota;  Phoenix,  Arizona;  Davis,  California;  Seattle,  Washington;  and 
Anchorage,  Alaska.  Written  comments  on  the  proposed  regulations  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Office  of  Indian  Education  on  or  before  August  28,  1979. 

At  the  end  of  the  comment  period,  OIE  will  draft  the  final  regulations,  which 
are  expected  to  be  published  by  late  December  1979.  The  proposed  regulations 
contain  the  following  parts:  Part  186a  (Part  A  of  the  Act)  -  This  part  covers 
four  programs:  (1)  LEAs-Entitlement  Grants,  (2)  Tribal  Schools  -  Entitlement 
Grants,  (3)  Indian  Controlled  Schools  -  10%  set-aside  -  establishment  of 
schools  (competitive)  with  funding  limited  to  three  years  -  enrichment  projects 
(competitive),  (4)  Demonstration  projects  -  only  LEAs  are  eligible  -  25%  of 
funds  may  be  reserved  for  projects  in  school  districts  with  high  concentration 
of  Indian  students.  (Funds  have  not  yet  been  appropriated  for  this  program) 

Part  186b  (Part  B  of  the  Act)  -  This  part  covers  the  following  four  programs: 
(1)  Educational  Services  -  Funding  based  on  educational  need  and  lack  of  com- 
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parable  services,  (2)  Planning,  Pilot,  and  Demonstration  Projects  -  provides 
that  the  Commissioner  may  select  annual  priority  areas,  (3)  Education 
Personnel  Development-I  -  provides  for  training  of  Indian  students  (including 
adults)  -  Eligible  applicants  are  institutions  of  higher  education  and  SEAs 
or  LEAs  applying  jointly  with  institutions  of  higher  education,  (4)  Educational 
Personnel  Development- 1 1  -  provides  for  training  of  Indian  students  (including 
adults)  -  eligible  applicants  include  Indian  tribes,  Indian  organizations, 
and  Indian  institutions. 

Part  186c  (Part  C  of  the  Act)  -  This  part  covers  the  following  five  programs: 
(1)  Educational  Services,  (2)  Planning,  Pilot,  and  Demonstration  Projects  - 
Emphasis  on  development  of  educational  approaches  based  on  culture  and  heri- 
tage of  adults  involved. 

Part  187  (Indian  Fellowship  Program)  -  Gives  increased  consideration  to  finan- 
cial need.  -  Eligibility  provisions  clarified/proof  of  eligibility  requested. 
-  Related  fields  are  listed. 

D.  Indian  Education  Resource  and  Evaluation  Centers.  -  The  Education 
Amendments  of  1978  provide  authority  for  either  a  contract  or  grant  program 
to  establish  Resource  and  Evaluation  Centers.  We  chose  to  use  contracts 
so  that  the  functions,  activities,  and  geographic  location  can  be  specified. 
Indian  preference  will  be  used  in  awarding  these  contracts. 

Tentatively,  we  plan  to  have  a  final  version  of  the  Request  for  Proposals  (RFP) 
completed  by  November  so  that  the  RFP  can  be  announced  in  Commerce  Business 
Daily  by  December  30,  1979.  As  specified  in  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978, 
the  centers  will  be  responsible  for  the  following  major  functions:  (1)  Evalua- 
tion, (2)  Technical  Assistance,  (3)  Dissemination  of  Information.  Staffing 
of  all  centers  will  include  specialists  in  evaluation  methodology  and  project 
management,  since  needs  in  those  areas  are  general  to  all  projects.  Other 
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fields  of  expertise  which  likely  will  be  reflected  in  staffing  are  compen- 
satory education,  adult  education,  Indian  studies,  Indian  student  and  com- 
munity needs. 

Funds  to  establish  the  centers  have  been  requested  for  Fiscal  Year  1980. 
However,  funds  have  not  yet  been  appropriated  by  Congress.  Thus  far  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  has  recommended  funding  for  five  such  centers, 
to  be  located  in  areas  which  will  provide  national  service  to  the  total 
Indian  population. 

II.  State  Role 

A.  Current  -  LEAs  have  cleared  their  Indian  student  count  with  the  SEA. 
SEAs  have  in  turn  verified  the  Indian  student  count  and  forwarded  this  infor- 
mation to  the  Office  of  Indian  Education. 

B.  Future  -  States  will  continue  to  have  a  role  in  the  education  of  Indian 
students  because  education  is  a  state  responsibility.  OIE  will  be  meeting 
with  SEAs  in  October  regarding  their  role  in  Indian  education. 

C.  Study  by  Education  Commission  of  the  States  -  OIE  along  with  BIA,  has 
contracted  with  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States  in  Denver,  Colorado, 
to  undertake  the  legal  research  necessary  to  clarify  the  role  of  the  states 
in  educating  their  Indian  citizens;  to  critically  examine  states'  legisla- 
tion-education policies,  finances,  and  practices;  and  to  identify  exemplary 
practices  and  make  recommendations  for  improvements.  When  this  20-month 
study  is  completed,  the  results  will  be  widely  disseminated.  Mr.  Lee  Antell 
is  the  Project  Director.  Governor  Victor  Atiyeh  of  Oregon  will  head  the 
National  Task  Force  for  this  Indian  Education  Commission  of  the  States. 

III.  Tribal  Role  -  OIE  has  funded  28  tribal  schools  under  the  Part  A  en- 
titlement program  for  the  1979-80  school  year.  -  Indian  controlled  schools 
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can  serve  as  models  for  meeting  the  special  educational  and  culturally  re- 
lated academic  needs  of  Indian  students. 

IV.  Accompl ishments  -  Sound  foundations  for  such  development  have  been  laid 
under  the  Indian  Education  Act  of  1972.  These  are  some  of  the  results:  A 
national  concern  for  the  educational  needs  of  Indians  is  beginning  to  become 
apparent.  There  has  been  a  change  for  the  better  attitude  and  policy  by 
government  at  all  levels--from  meeting  a  burden  to  actively  and  positively 
meeting  a  responsibility.  An  awareness  has  been  stimulated  in  local  and 
state  education  agencies  that  they  have  Indian  students  and  that  there  are 
problems  that  have  to  be  dealt  with.  A  positive  communication  link  has  been 
established  between  schools  and  the  parents  of  Indian  children,  causing  par- 
ental interest  in  the  educational  process  and  the  educational  progress  of 
their  children  to  resurface.  A  large  number  of  jobs  have  been  originated 

on  and  off  the  reservation,  stimulating  the  local  economy  and  creating  a 
demand  for  more  Indian  professionals.  Both  student  and  parental  attitudes 
toward  schools  and  schooling  have  improved,  resulting  in  better  attendance 
and  lower  dropout  rates.  Through  the  interaction  of  Parent  Committees, 
Federal  and  tribal  governments,  and  education  agencies,  the  way  is  being 
opened  as  never  before  for  the  development  of  sweeping  new  programs  that 
will  meet  not  only  the  educational  but  the  over  all  welfare  needs  of 
Native  Americans. 

V.  Conclusion.  As  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  land,  the  Indian  people 
have  a  special  relationship  with  the  U.S.  Government,  which  has  responsibility 
for,  and  a  legal  and  moral  commitment  to,  the  protection  of  Indian  owned 
natural  resources. 

Since  the  white  man's  arrival  on  this  continent,  too  many  of  the  first 
Americans  have  been  compelled  to  live  on  low  economic  and  educational  levels. 


But  this  long  history  of  injustice,  exploitation,  and  broken  promises  is 
changing.  Thanks  to  the  passage  of  the  Indian  Education  Act  and  other 
recent  legislation,  the  pace  of  change  is  undergoing  a  dramatic  accelera- 
tion. 

The  degree  of  change,  nevertheless,  depends  upon  the  young  people,  who 
must  inherit  from  their  elders  the  mantle  of  leadership,  and  with  it  respon- 
sibility for  the  preservation  of  Indian  culture  and  the  development  of  a 
strong  economic  base  for  Indian  society. 

Congress  was  concerned  with  this  fact  when  it  passed  the  Indian  Education 
Act,  specifying  that  all  projects  funded  under  the  legislation  must  be 
developed  and  conducted  with  the  cooperation  of  tribes,  parents,  and 
students  so  that  the  Indian  future  in  education  can  be  determined  in  full 
conjunction  with  Indian  desires  and  decisions. 

The  several  thousand  projects  now  under  way  are  working  to  this  end,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

Indian  Education  Act  programs  and  the  programs  of  the  BIA  must  be  more 
closely  coordinated  with  each  other  and  with  the  activities  of  both  the 
public  schools  and  those  schools  that  are  Indian  controlled.  Adequate 
levels  of  funding  and  the  flexible  administrative  integration  of  all 
these  elements  will  be  necessary  if  a  truly  effective  and  comprehensive 
program  is  ever  to  be  developed  for  coping  with  the  full  spectrum--pre- 
school  to  adult--of  Indian  education's  needs. 

More  adequate  provision  must  be  made  for  early  childhood  programs  that 

will  prepare  children  for  classroom  learning  and  for  post-secondary  programs 

in  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  vocational  education.  More  teachers  and 
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teacher  aides  must  be  trained  for  the  special  needs  of  Indian  students  and 
more  schools  built  with  classrooms  equipped  to  meet  those  needs.  And  above 
all  else,  more  parental  concern  over  the  weaknesses  in  Indian  education,  and 
more  enthusiasm  to  overcome  them,  must  be  engendered  if  the  quality  of 
Indian  education  is  to  be  brought  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  20th  century. 

This  is  a  time  of  unprecedented  opportunity  for  reform  in  Indian  education 
if  everyone  concerned  with  it--leaders,  teachers,  parents  and  students-- 
will  work  together  for  all  that  it  can  mean  to  the  Indian  future. 

Thank  you  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
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We  need  to  strengthen  the  relationship  between  State  University 
Systems  and  Indian  Tribes  with  particular  interests  in  areas  of 
Research  Institutions  and  Educational  Programs.   Particularly 
related  to  Energy  Resource  management  and  for  development. 

Dr.  Robert  Peregoy,  addressed  diffrent  possibilities  in  areas 
that  Indian  Communications,  Colleges,  Tribes  and  Landgrant 
Institutions  could  coordinate. 

If  any  one  is  interested  in  Dr.  Robert  Peregoy 's  text  of  his 
presentation  can  contact  him  at: 


Dr.  Robert  Peregoy 

Center  of  Native  American  Studies 

Montana  State  University 

Bozeman,  Montana   59  715 

Phone:  (406)  994  -  3881 
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Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  the  30th  Annual  Conference  of  the  Governor's 
Interstate  Indian  Council. 

The  1979-80  school  year  brings  us  into  a  new  decade  of  education.  The  1980's 
also  brings  an  era  which  many  fear  as  one  of  complex  social  issues  and  large 
issues  which  our  society  has  not  faced  before.  Complex  education  issues  are 
seldom  overwhelming  if  they  are  addressed  by  strong,  consistent  and  dedicated 
efforts  by  the  people  who  are  interested  in  the  problem.  People  interested 
in  education  will  need  to  work  together  to  increase  the  commitment  of  all 
citizens  to  education  in  this  new  decade.  There  will  be  as  I  see  it  about 
three  "^ery   important  directions  in  education  in  the  new  decade  of  the  80's. 

First,  school  in  the  80's  will  be  for  all  ages.  Since  their  beginning, 
schools  have  directed  the  use  of  facilities,  human  and  financial  services  to 
the  young.  It  is  no  longer  educationally,  economically  or  socially  feasible 
to  restrict  the  use  of  the  school  system  resources  to  the  young  alone. 
Education  is  a  lifelong  process.  Our  school  system  is  supported  by  everyone 
and  should  serve  everyone.  In  my  opinion,  there  will  need  to  be  some 
changes  and  some  adjustments  in  the  education  system  to  accommodate  this 
new  direction.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  would  perilous  to  ignore  the 
needs  of  education  for  all  ages.  Declining  enrollments  is  only  a  fact  if 
you  are  talking  about  kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade  alone.  If  you  are 
talking  about  educational  needs  you  are  talking  about  increasing  needs,  not 
declining  needs. 

Secondly,  I  believe  in  education  that  a  variety  of  community  resources  should 
be  used  in  the  1980's.  There  are  a  variety  of  experts  in  e'^ery   community, 
including  every  Indian  community  most  essentially.  For  example,  a  number  of 
communities  are  near  enough  to  Indian  reservations  to  utilize  those  people 
on  the  reservation  who  have  a  keen  sense  of  the  history  of  the  tribe  that  is 
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represented.   I  believe  that  the  Montana  Indian  most  particularly,  can  be 
found  in  most  communities  in  Montana,  even  those  away  from  the  reservation 
and  includes  those  people  who  would  be  most  helpful  in  visiting  with 
students  at  all  ages  about  the  preservation  of  the  cultural  history  of  the 
Indian  community.   I  believe  this  should  not  be  limited  to  an  ethnic  group 
but  rather  include  the  community  resources  of  senior  citizens  and  other 
people  in  the  community  who  have  expertise  to  offer  the  public  school  system. 
I  believe  in  the  decade  of  the  80's  we  will  be  asked  to  do  more  for  less. 
We  can  expand  our  resources  by  utilizing  those  in  the  community.   It  is  also 
a  mutual  advantage  if  the  community  utilizes  the  school  in  the  new  decade 
as  a  community  resource. 

Thirdly,  since  education  is  a  very  personal  pursuit,  the  education  of  a  child 
is  "Jery   much  their  own  personal  decision.  However,  there  are  many  respon- 
sibilities of  parents  as  well  as  educators.  The  school  can  provide  the  re- 
sources and  the  leadership  but  the  parents  need  to  work  with  their  child  to 
make  that  child  respond  to  the  opportunity  that  school  presents.  Each  en- 
counter with  a  student  that  a  parent  has,  the  increased  encounters  will  be 
helpful  to  the  student.   I  do  not  believe  that  education  is  the  exclusive 
responsibility  of  the  educator,  it  is  not  the  exclusive  responsibility  of 
the  system,  in  this  case  the  education  system.  And  I  believe  that  the 
decade  of  the  80 's  should  include  a  thrust  toward  more  parental  involvement 
in  the  education  of  the  young  people  of  this  country  and  of  the  young  people 
on  the  Indian  reservations.  This  partnership  between  the  parents  and  the 
student  can  certainly  be  assisted  by  the  school.  The  problems  which  make  up 
these  individual  concerns  create  for  us  a  much  larger  problem  and  I  believe 
that  in  the  decade  of  the  80's  it  would  behoove  us  to  direct  our  efforts  to 
solve  individual  problems  which  will  in  a  larger  sense  then  resolve  larger 
problems.  I  think  that  the  decade  of  the  80's  in  the  pre-school  area,  part- 
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icularly  in  communities  where  there  are  many  other  social  needs,  will  bring 
us  to  a  point  of  more  education  for  the  parents  and  there  will  be  tendency 
toward  funding  those  kinds  of  responsibilities.  Next,  I  think  that  as 
educators,  we  must  bring  to  the  public's  attention  the  economic  impact  not 
only  of  education  but  the  results  of  education  on  the  economy.  Also  the 
results  of  the  lack  of  education  on  the  economy.  I  believe  that  we  have 
ignored  this  area  and  I  think  the  decade  of  the  80' s  should  bring  us  to  the 
realization  that  it  is  extremely  important  that  we  talk  about  the  economic 
impact  of  education  and  of  the  lack  of  education  and  I  do  not  believe  this 
is  one  of  the  great  debates.  I  believe  we  will  find  wery   distinct  differences 
in  educated  and  non-educated.  That  economic  impact  must  be  very  clearly 
determined  and  it  must  be  '^ery   clearly  explained.  If  we  do  not  create  this 
explanation  we  are  creating  a  flight  into  fantasy  for  the  1980's  for  education. 

Last  and  most  important  I  believe  the  decade  of  the  80' s  must  bring  to  us 
a  sense  of  confidence  in  ourselves  to  solve  the  problems  in  our  educational 
system  and  in  our  social  system.  We  would  have  expectations  of  everyone  in 
building  confidence  in  our  system.  It  is  ridiculous  to  expect  that  any 
other  part  of  our  society  would  have  confidence  in  us  to  solve  the  problems 
if  we  ourselves  do  not  exhibit  the  proper  confidence  in  our  educational, 
political,  economic  and  social  systems  that  is  necessary  to  solve  the  problems 
in  the  next  decade,  those  problems  that  we  discussed  today.  We  must  exercise 
good  judgement  in  the  80's  in  our  self-confidence  and  we  must  exercise  also 
the  proper  will,  determination  and  capability  which  we  have  as  social  reformers 
and  as  problem-solvers  in  this  decade.  I  believe  that  this  could  be  our 
greatest  strength.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  exercise  any  constraint 
while  discussing  the  values  of  the  educational  system  for  example.  We  should 
discuss  it,  however,  in  rational,  defendable  and  realistic  terms  and  we  must 
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show  that  it  is  mutually  beneficial  to  educate.  We  as  educators  must  be 
determined  and  have  the  confidence,  the  willingness  and  the  capability  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  decade  of  the  80' s. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  share  with  you  these  few  minutes  and  the  minutes 
with  this  outstanding  panel  and  in  closing  I  would  like  to  quote  from  an 
unpublished  paper  a  philosophy  that  is  attributed  to  Crazy  Horse  and  I  think 
we  can  all  keep  this  in  mind  with  a  great  deal  of  impact  on  the  1980's. 
I  quote,  "IT  IS  HARD  TO  HOLD  A  GREAT  VISION."  Thank  you  very  much. 
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I  would  like  to  thank  the  people  responsible  for  inviting  me  to  present  some 
views  to  you  today.   I  would  like  to  say  in  opening  that  the  Indian  Tribes, 
be  they  created  by  treaty  or  be  they  created  by  Executive  Order,  are  guaran- 
teed certain  kinds  of  things  or  compensation  for,  loss  of  land,  life  and 
cultural  integrity.  And,  one  of  those  things  we  were  guaranteed  is  health. 

The  Indian  Health  Service,  the  designated  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, provides  that  treaty  right,  we  have  no  problem  accepting  that.  But,  we 
do  have  a  problem,  I  think,  when  the  agency  responsible  for  providing  that 
care  presumes  that  it  is  a  secondary  provider  and  not  a  primary  provider,  and 
the  Indian  Health  Services  has  taken  that  position.  I  think  that  it's  something 
that  will  come  to  a  head  at  some  point  in  time  and  the  people  in  this  country, 
and  particularly  the  Indian  people  in  this  country,  are  going  to  have  to  get 
behind  some  kind  of  plan  to  get  that  straightened  away. 

I  would  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  some  things  that  have  an  effect  locally 
on  the  tribal  level.  Certainly,  I  can't  speak  for  the  other  tribes,  but  I 
think  my  counterparts  on  the  other  reservations  have  discussed  many  of  the 
issues  that  I  will  try  to  address.  First  the  Indian  Self  Determination  Act. 
The  Indian  Self  Determination  Act  amounts  to  many,  many  years  of  research, 
many  years  of  progress.  The  Senator  said  in  the  Education  Sub-Committee,  when 
he  was  talking  specifically  about  Indian  Education,  that  it  was  a  national 
tragedy  -  a  national  disaster.  But  certainly,  health  care  is  a  national 
tragedy  in  this  country  when  we  look  at  health  care  that  Indian  people  have 
access  to.  I  think  we  need  to  understand  that  there  are  many  people  in  this 
country  that  don't  have  health  care  and  for  those  people,  I  plead,  but  the 
responsibility  that  the  United  States  Government  undertook  by  ratification  of 
the  treaty  that  Mr.  Powless  alluded  to,  guaranteed  us  those  things.  And,  we 
look  around  and  we  listen  to  Dr.  Simpson  about  what  is  available  in  terms  of 
health  care  and  opportunities,  and  Mr.  Ishida  talks  about  health  care  financing 
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and  the  opportunities.  And,  look  at  that  part  in  responsibility  of  which  they  . 
both  are   a  part  of  in  Indian  Health  Services,  a  department  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  What  has  happened  at  the  federal  level,  at 
the  state  level,  and  many  times  at  the  tribal  level,  the  people  have  failed  to 
recognize  that  it's  all  part  of  the  "H"  in  "HEW."  It's  federal  funds.  Federal 
bucks  not  in  the  sense  of  federal  bucks  for  us  as  privileged  people,  but  a 
federal  responsibility.  There  is  an  awful  lot  of  inconsistency  in  the  way  the 
government  conducts  business.  We  heard  comments  that  it  had  to  be  an  Indian 
Health  Service  facility  operated  and  maintained  by  Indian  Health  Service  people 
entitling  the  funds  for  those  persons.  But,  what  happened  to  the  laws  that 
were  before  that?  What  happened  to  the  Indian  Self  Determination  Act?  Are 
there  reprisals  for  contracting?  It  appears  that  that  is  what's  happening. 

How  can  we  be  self  determined  when  someone  has  predetermined  your  destiny? 
How  can  we  implement  Indian  Self  Determination  the  Indian  Health  Service  has 
given  from  HSA  down  to  the  tribes  six  categories  of  allowability  for  funding 
under  Indian  Self  Determination?  How  can  we  be  self  determined  when  we've 
got  six  categories  you  can  deal?  I  think  that  to  impose  contradicting  policies 
on  the  tribes  is  not  self  determination,  but  predetermination.  And,  it's  pre- 
determination toward  an  end  determination. 

But  we'll  stand  in  line  and  we'll  take  whatever  638  grant  dollars  are  available 
and  we'll  chew  each  other's  throats  and  we'll  say,  "By  God,  we  got  a  right." 
In  the  Billings  Area  there  was  $700,000  last  year  for  Indian  Self  Determination 
projects.  But  you  can  only  do  those  six  things  and  I'd  like  to  research  files 
in  the  university  libraries  across  this  country  -  the  Anthropological  thesis 
that  have  been  on  Indian  people.  Because  the  research  is  there,  it's  not 
necessarily  factual  and  it's  not  necessarily  true,  and  in  my  opinion  the 
government  doesn't  necessarily  look  for  facts  and  truth.  They  look  for 
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volumes  of  paper.  Let's  get  on  with  what  we  have  to  get  done. 

You  know  on  my  particular  reservation  we  have  a  71%  shortage  in  contract  care 
dollars  we  need.  We  have  a  75%  shortage  in  the  manpower  we  need.  I'm  sure 
it's  a  similar  story  across  this  nation.  But  so  long  as  we  can  only  do  feas- 
ibility studies,  we  can't  get  on  with  trying  to  pull  the  agencies  together 
and  to  look  at  where  the  bucks  are  coming  from  and  to  try  to  streamline  and 
efficiently  operate  our  programs.  We  are  in  a  whole  lot  of  trouble.  If  we 
look  at  something  like  the  costs  of  providing  health  care  and  those  costs 
nationally  last  year  were  upward  over  the  previous  year  of  about  20%.  In 
many  cases  far  exceeding  that.  And  we  look  at  the  inflation  which  last  year 
we  thought  rampant  at  13%  and  we  look  at  the  add-ons  in  budgets,  the  bigger 
budgets  we've  got  now,  and  we  just  go  further  and  further  in  the  hole.  No 
one  would  like  to  have  a  balanced  federal  budget  more  than  I,  but  you  can't 
anticipate  and  you  can't  think  about  balancing  the  budget  until  you  can  get 
people  to  relinquish  some  turf.  Now  understand  that  the  "H"  in  "HEW"  is  not 
only  a  programmatic  thing  but  it  is  a  legal  right  for  Indian  people. 

It  is  an  appalling  thing  to  know  that  when  we  start  out  with  70%  in  the  hole 
with  dollars  that  you  need,  and  they  come  back  and  tell  you  that  you  do 
another  feasibility  study  but  we  can't  necessarily  provide  any  more  money  for 
nursing  programs.  We  can't  necessarily  provide  any  additional  medicine.  It's 
appalling  to  think  of  the  logic  that  they  use.  I  don't  know,  I  don't  know  if 
there  is  logic.  It  certainly  doesn't  have  any  proportion  if  there  is. 

The  involvement  of  Indian  people  in  the  health  care  delivery  system  doesn't 
mean  preventing  use  of  funds  and  it  doesn't  mean  having  a  few  clerks.  But 
what  it  does  mean,  it  means  involvement  in  the  entire  planning  process,  it 
means  involvement  in  the  entire  budgeting  process,  in  the  entire  implementation 
process,  and  what  has  never  been  done  -  the  entire  evaluation  process. 
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Again,  I  am  appalled  that  the  federal  government  has  failed  to  recognize  and 
to  evaluate  itself,  but  let  a  tribe  try  and  evaluate  it  or  let  the  health 
department  try  and  evaluate  it  or  let  the  council  try  and  evaluate  it  or  any 
organization  try  and  evaluate  it,  and  they  are  above  reproach.  It's  like  I 
said  equity  in  health  care  for  Indians  is  mythical. 

It  is  hard  to  arrange  to  lobby  the  members  who  pass  the  legislation  and  to 
the  testimony  taken  by  Indian  people  in  regard  to  how  that  legislation  would 
meet  a  specific  need  and  to  ignore  it.  Ignored  not  only  in  the  Indian  Self 
Determination  Act,  but  is  being  ignored  in  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement 
Act  and  the  classic  reference  of  the  American  Indian  School  of  Medicine.  But 
they  have  been  ignored  in  other  legislation.  They  have  been  ignored  in  Indian 
Health  Service  and  others.  I  guess  I  would  hope  that  the  participants  in  this 
Conference  would  understand  that  the  things  that  you  talk  about  here  and  the 
people  you  have  represented  here,  are  the  things  that  you  won't  get  an  answer 
to;  these  are  things  that  will  have  to  be  litigated  in  court.  But  you  can't 
litigate  good  sense.  And  you  can't  litigate  accidents.  When  we  get  drawn 
into  that  political  arena  those  people  are  responsible  to  provide  care  too. 
Because  while  we  are  trying  to  defend  our  integrity  and  our  purse,  services 
are  getting  tighter  every  year,  not  necessarily  programmaticly  tighter. 
There  have  been  some  wery   significant  and  important  things  that  have  happened 
to  Indians  in  the  Health  Care  arena.  It  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  tribal 
leaders  to  recognize  efforts  and  propers.  And  not  only  an  absolute  necessity, 
but  to  ignore  that  necessity  would  be  derelict  of  duty  on  the  part  of  your 
tribal  administration. 

I  hope  that  you  take  home  with  you  some  thoughts  and  give  some  thought  to  people, 
and  listen  to  people's  program  concerns.  They're  the  people's  programs,  and 
listen  to  the  people's  evidence  side  of  our  right  as  an  individual  Indian  to 
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question  care,  concern  in  administration.  Many,  many  issues  that  the  Indian 
people  face  and  maybe  health  is  the  vital  issue,  are  issues  that  are  going  to 
have  some  long  range  plans.  Not  only  for  us  now,  but  generations  to  come.  Our 
right  as  Indian  people  to  live  on  the  land  that  we  have,  but  we  can't  give  up 
the  environment.  The  only  descent  places  left  in  America  are  the  Indian 
reservations.  We  can't  seel  out.  But  I  ask  you  to  consider,  before  you  make 
those  kinds  of  decisions,  whether  or  not  to  do  those  kinds  of  things.  If  you 
live  up  to  your  responsibility,  to  provide,  to  take  care,  to  insure  for  future 
generations  to  have  the  kind  of  homes  that  we  all  have,  it  isn't  so  bad.   We 
all  have  a  home.  We've  got  to  have  a  health  people  to  take  care  of  that  home. 
If  we  can  get  the  federal  government,  the  state  people,  and  we  can  get  the 
tribal  officials  to  come  to  some  realizations  and  come  to  some  understandings 
about  the  provisions  of  health  care,  there  won't  be  any  losers  because  we  will 
have  done  what  we  can,  to  insure  that  health  care  for  the  first  American  is  goinc 
to  happen. 
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There  are  twenty-three  federally  recognized  reservations  in  the  six  states 
covered  by  the  Denver  Regional  Office  of  HEW,  so  the  matter  of  concerns  with 
respect  to  Indian  problems  is  something  that  we  have  to  deal  with  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis.  Those  of  you  that  represent  state  governors  are  probably  aware 
of  some  of  these  issues  as  they  relate  to  human  services  programs.  My  dis- 
cussion will  focus  on  the  review  of  the  provisions  of  Title  IV  of  Public  Law 
94-437,  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  to  give  you  some  idea  as  to 
how  the  program  appears  to  be  working  at  this  point,  and  to  discuss  with  you 
some  issues  that  have  surfaced,  and  how  they  are  being  addressed  at  this  par- 
ticular moment  in  time. 

I  think  in  addition,  I  would  like  personally  to  get  some  feedback  from  you, 
in  terms  of  your  perceptions  of  some  of  the  problems  that  exist  with  respect 
to  this  particular  provision  of  law.  Title  IV  of  Public  Law  94-437  basically 
provides  for  reimbursement  to  Indian  Health  Service  facilities  for  services 
provided  to  Medicare  and  Medicaid  beneficiaries.  The  intent  of  all  the  legis- 
lation appears  to  be  that  funds  derived  through  this  process  will  be  utilized 
by  the  Indian  Health  Service  to  upgrade  IHS  facilities  and  to  basically  improve 
the  quality  of  health  care  provided  through  these  facilities. 

A  specific  provision  under  the  Act  is  that  it  provides  for  100%  federal  finan- 
cial participation  with  respect  to  the  Medicaid  costs  expended  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  IV.  It  might  help,  I  think,  to  briefly  cover  what  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  is  and  to  indicate  to  you  that  the  Health  Care  Financing  Admini- 
stration is  a  relatively  new  component  of  HEW,  having  been  established  in  1977. 
The  basic  purpose  of  establishing  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration  was 
to  put  together  within  a  single  component  of  HEW  those  programs  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  reimbursement  or  financing  of  health  care. 

The  major  aspect  of  this  reorganization  that  took  place  in  1977  was  to  place 
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the  administration  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs  in  a  single  component  of 
HEW.  Prior  to  that  time  the  Medicare  program  was  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Health  Insurance  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  and  Medicaid  was 
being  administered  by  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service.  As  you  probably 
know,  the  old  SRS  administered  a  number  of  human  service  programs,  particularly 
those  in  which  the  federal  funds  flowed  through  state  government.  Medicaid 
was  one,  the  public  assistance  income  maintenance  program  was  another  and  of 
course,  social  services,  and  I  understand  you  will  be  having  a  discussion  on 
social  services  this  afternoon. 

Medicare,  briefly,  is  a  federally  administered  program  of  health  benefits  for 
persons  65  and  over  and  disabled  under  65  who  have  been  in  covered  employment 
under  Social  Security.  The  program  benefits  available  through  Medicare  include 
inpatient  care  and  certain  follow-up  outside  the  hospital,  such  as  skilled 
nursing  care,  home  health,  physician's  services  and  related  forms  of  medical 
care.  Medicare  itself  in  terms  of  benefit  payments  for  health  care  does  not  pay 
for  all  the  health  care  received  by  the  Medicare  beneficiary.  There  are  deduc- 
tible and  co-insurance  provisions.  With  respect  to  the  application  of  the 
deductible  and  co-insurance  costs,  as  they  relate  to  Title  IV  of  94-437, 
these  costs  are  absorbed  by  the  Indian  Health  Service. 

Medicaid,  on  the  other  hand,  and  I  think  most  of  you  know  this,  is  a  Federal/ 
State  Grant-In-Aide  program.  There  is  joint  federal  and  state  financial  partici- 
pation, but  responsibility  for  day-to-day  administration  of  the  program  and  is 
the  charge  of  state  government.  Generally  speaking,  the  Medicaid  program  in 
the  states  is  administered  by  the  same  state  agencies  that  administer  the  income 
maintenance  program  and  social  service  programs. 

The  states  have  a  lot  of  latitude  in  determining  what  kind  of  eligibility 
requirements  will  be  established  and  implemented,  what  kind  of  medical  services 
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are  actually  provided  under  the  program,  who  the  providers  and  what  they  are 
of  medical  services  will,  and  the  levels  of  reinforcement.  Essentially,  we 
have  as  many  different  Medicaid  programs  as  the  number  of  states  and  jurisdic- 
tions that  administer  this  program.  Right  now  there  are  fifty-three  states 
and  jurisdictions  that  have  Medicaid  programs;  the  only  state  in  the  country 
that  does  not  yet  have  a  Medicaid  program  in  the  State  of  Arizona.  The  program 
is  intended  to  serve  low  income  persons  and  families  that  are  not  able  to  meet 
the  costs  of  medical  care,  as  defined  by  each  state.  I  think  it  may  be  well 
to  point  out  at  this  particular  juncture  that  an  Indian  may  be  eligible  for 
services  through  the  Indian  Health  Service  as  well  as  eligible  for  Medicaid 
benefits. 

The  Indian  Health  Service  facilities  that  are  now  eligible  for  reimbursement 
under  Public  Law  94-437  must  be  certified  as  meeting  certain  minimal  standards 
to  provide  these  services  to  Medicare  and  Medicaid  beneficiaries. 

As  kind  of  a  quick  rundown,  nationally  there  is  a  total  of  fourteen  states 
with  Indian  Health  Service  facilities  which  are  so  certified.  With  respect 
to  Region  VIII,  there  are  three  states  -  Montana,  South  Dakota  and  North  Dakota- 
which  have  IHS  facilities  that  are  certified  for  the  program;  a  total  of  eleven 
facilities  in  these  three  states. 

In  terms  of  how  the  program  has  been  going,  I  would  like  to  review  with  you  some 
national  data  as  well  as  some  data  with  respect  to  Region  VIII.  According  to 
the  data  that  I  gathered  in  terms  of  the  fourteen  states  nationally,  in  a 
total  forty-seven  facilities  certified  for  Medicare,  for  the  latest  12-month 
period  for  which  data  was  available,  a  total  of  21,212  Indians  were  served  by 
the  Indian  Health  Service.  Reimbursement  for  these  Medicare  beneficiaries 
totaled  13.8  million  dollars.  With  respect  to  Medicaid,  the  data  is  very 
limited.  Based  on  an  estimate  of  approximately  10,000  Indians  served  under 
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the  Medicaid  part  of  the  program,  there  was  a  total  expenditure  of  about  2.5 
million  dollars. 

In  terms  of  the  data  for  Region  VIII,  in  the  Medicare  program  in  the  three 
states,  1,345  Indian  beneficiaries  v/ere  served  by  the  Indian  Health  Service, 
with  a  total  expenditure  of  about  $553,000.   I  might  say  on  Medicare  the  data 
applies  to  all  three  states  and  all  eleven  facilities  in  Region  VIII  by  virture 
of  the  fact  that  Medicare  is  a  federally  administered  program. 

Medicaid  on  the  other  hand,  is  where  the  issue  comes  up  with  resepct  to  state 
participation.  The  data  for  Medicaid  for  Region  VIII  is  limited  to  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  which  is  the  only  state  in  our  region  at  this  time  that  has 
established  provider  agreements  for  Medicaid  beneficiaries  with  IHS  facilities. 
So  in  South  Dakota,  during  the  last  12-month  period,  a  total  of  2,854  benefici- 
aries were  served  about  $855,000. 

Issues,  and  Jim  has  pointed  this  out,  the  major  issues  as  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
is  the  current  non-compliance  status  of  the  states  of  Montana  and  North  Dakota 
with  respect  to  participation  under  the  Medicaid  provisions  of  Title  IV  94-437. 
The  law  and  the  regulations  mandates  a  state  Medicaid  agency  to  establish  provider 
agreements  with  any  IHS  facility  that  has  been  certified.  Five  of  the  eleven 
facilities  in  Region  VIII  are  located  in  North  Dakota  and  Montana.  The  states 
of  North  Dakota  and  Montana  are  not  in  compliance  with  the  federal  requirements 
at  this  time.  Jim  has  indicated  that  we've  been  working  wery   closely  with  the 
Billings  Area  Office  of  IHS  and  the  states  of  North  Dakota  and  Montana,  to  try 
to  bring  this  issue  to  closure.  We  have  not  yet  been  successful.  It  has 
included  calls  to  the  governors  of  these  two  states.  I  think  any  assistance 
and  support  that  those  of  you  that  represent  North  Dakota  and  Montana  in  this 
meeting  can  provide,  we  will  certainly  appreciate  it. 
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Another  issue,  and  this  is  primarily  with  respect  to  the  Medicaid  provision 
of  Title  IV  94-437,  is  that  the  law  provides  for  100%  federal  reimbursement 
for  program  costs.  Under  the  usual  circumstances  of  the  Medicaid  program, 
the  law  provides  for  financial  participation  by  both  the  federal  governments 
and  the  amount  of  federal  funding  is  determined  by  a  formula  based  on  each 
state's  per  capita  income  in  relation  to  the  average  per  capita  income  nation- 
ally, and  this  formula  is  recalculated  every  two  years.  So  Title  IV  94-437 
is  a  special  provision  in  that  state  reimbursing  IHS  facilities  can  receive 
100%  federal  financial  participation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  costs  to  states 
for  administrative  costs,  as  differentiated  from  the  program  costs,  are  only 
on  a  50%  basis,  which  is  the  normal  matching  rate  in  the  Medicaid  program  for 
such  costs.  There  is  some  argument  being  made  as  to  the  logic  of  this  kind  of 
differentiation.  On  one  hand  the  law  provides  100%  federal  reimbursement  to 
the  state  for  program  costs  while  it  continues  to  require  the  state  to  partici- 
pate fiscally  in  administrative  costs.  There  is  some  legislative  activity  in 
Congress  at  this  time  to  increase  the  current  50%  rate  for  administrative  costs. 
Some  states  are  arguing  that  the  same  100%  reimbursement  applicable  to  program 
costs  should  prevail  for  administrative  costs,  but  it  will  take  action  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  change  that  provision.  Senator  Dominici  from  New  Mexico, 
as  I  understand  it,  has  a  bill  in  Congress  that  calls  for  90%  federal  financial 
participation  for  administrative  costs  and  while  there  is  no  specific  bill  that 
I  am  aware  of  along  these  lines,  many  states  participating  in  the  program  are 
advocating  100%  reimbursement  for  these  costs. 

Other  issues.  I  think  by  virtue  of  the  fact,  particularly  with  respect  to 
Medicaid,  that  I  couldn't  give  you  hard  data  on  a  national  basis  is  an  indica- 
tion of  an  issue.  I  think  we  need  to  have  more  data  with  respect  to  those 
persons  being  served  under  the  provisions  of  Title  IV  94-437.  In  addition,  an 
Indian  who  is  eligible  for  services  through  the  Indian  Health  Service  facility 
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who  is  also  a  Medicaid  eligible,  can  avail  himself  or  herself  of  the  services 
of  either  program.  Thus  an  Indian  going  to  a  regular  Medicaid  provider  off 
the  reservation  can  be  served  by  that  provider.  However,  in  such  instances 
Title  IV  provisions  would  not  apply.  We  don't  know  too  much  about  that  popu- 
lation either,  because  this  kind  of  data,  is  also  \/ery   limited  at  this  time. 
So  I  think  we  need  to  know  more  about  this.  I  think  there  is  also  a  general 
concern  in  terms  of  the  overall  quality  of  health  care  provided  to  Indians 
and  I  think  that  this  is  something  that  has  to  be  addressed  by  HEW  primarily 
through  the  Indian  Health  Service.  Any  knowledge  and  information  that  we 
have  in  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration  along  these  lines  should 
be  added  to  such  an  assessment.  My  understanding  is  that  the  Public  Law  94- 
437  requires  that  the  Secretary  by  December,  1979  provide  a  report  to  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  implementation  of  all  of  the  provisions  of  94-437  and  we 
expect  that  HCFA  will  be  providing  information  to  IHS  who  will  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  prepare  this  report  for  the  Secretary. 
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I'd  like  to  thank  the  people  that  are  putting  this  Conference 
on  for  the  invitation  they  extended  to  us  to  come  here  and 
express  some  of  our  views  on  the  problems  in  the  area  of  health. 
One  of  the  things  that  we'll  constantly  be  dealing  v;ith  is  the 
idea  of  federal  funds  being  funneled  through  state  agencies 
for  Indian  tribes.   I've  developed  a  position  on  paper  that  has 
not  been  officially  endorsed  yet.   But  in  my  analysis  I'll  go 
into  the  distribution  of  those  federal  funds  through  state 
agencies  which  is  a  very  aborgating  treaties,  either  consciously 
or  unc6nsciously .   Because  what  happens,  is  that  the  tribes  end 
up  in  a   position  of  having  to  go  to  a  state  agency  to  get  their 
share  of  the  federal  dollars.   So  therefore  under  Public  Law 
631,  you  have  a  section  of  that  law  where  it  mentions  the  trust 
territories  in  the  Pacific.   These  trust  Territories  are  islands 
where  the  United  States  has  jurisdiction  and  hold  the  land  in 
trust  for  these  people.   For  purpose  of  631,  the  trust  terri- 
toties  are  considered  states.   As  I  was  going  through  that,  I 
needed  to  ask  myself  a  question.   The  United  States  also  holds 
our  land  in  trust,  and  in  a  fact  our  status  is  probably  even 
on  e  step  above  the  trust  territories,  in  that  Indian  tribes 
have  treaties  with  the  Federal  Government  where  the  trust 
territories  don't.   So  I   immediately  asked  myself  the  question 
why  aren't  we  considered  states  for  the  purpose  of  the  law. 
All  too  often.  Congressmen  and  their  congressional  staffs  do 
not  understand  the  unique  relationship  between  the  Tribes  and 
the  Federal  Government.   Because  there  really  isn't  any  distinct- 
ion on  their  part  that  tribes  are  seprate  from  the  state,  we 
are  constantly  dealing  with  the  problem  of  treaties  being 
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recognized  as  the  Supreme  Law  of  the  land  and  tribes  being  sovereign 
nations;   of  tribes  being  seprate  from  the  states;   Because  of 
there  problems  legislation  should  ge  geared  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  tribal  governments. 

The  needs  and  services  that  Indian  people  require  are  often 
ignored  because  of  serious  inequities  in  the  system  when  it 
comes  to  tribes  getting  their  share  of  the  federal  dollars,  such 
as  Medicare  and  Medicad  here  is  Montana  and  in  North  Dakota.   I'm 
constantly  involved  with  trying  to  establish  that  the  Federal 
government  needs  to  recognize  the  leagal  relationship  that  it 
has  with  Indian  people,  which  is  expressed  in  Public  Law  437. 
An  initial  part  of  the  statements  are  made  about  the  unique  legal 
relationships  between  the  tribes  and  the  federal  government.   I 
guess  I  was  kind  of  unsure  as  tohow  I  should  give  my  presentation 
here  today.    I  was  looking  at  the  theme  about  strengthening 
tribal  and  state  relations,  and  how  we  can  improve  that  if  there 
is  better  cooperation  between  tribes  and  the  states.   I  guess 
of  of  the  prerequisites  that  I  preceive  in  establishing  better 
relationships  is  that  the  states  need  to  recognize  that  tribes 
are  sovererign  nations  and  that  they  have  treaties  with  the 
United  States  government  which  have  been  ratified  by  the  Senate 
in  accordance  with  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  and  even 
if  we  didn't  have  treaties,  were  still  a  nation  before  the 
white  man  came  here  into  our  nation. 

This  idea  of  a  nation  within  a  nation  is  relly  foreign, 
probably  even   more  so  to  state  people.   It  is  unthinkable  that 
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there  is  another  nation  within  the  United  States.   If  you  go 
back  to  the  law  and  start  looking  at  treaties,  and  you  start 
trying  to  determine  who  does  the  United  States  make  treaties 
with,  they  don't  make  treaties  with  the  state;  they  don't  make 
treaties  with  the  counties,  they  make  treaties  with  other  foreign 
nations.   The  treaties  that  Indian  people  have  with  the  United 
States  have  been  treaties  that  were  conducted  on  the  basis  of 
Indian  tribes  being  foreign  nations.   There's  really  a  tremendous 
education  process  that  has  to  go  on.   The  treaties  that  tribes 
have  entered  into  are  supposed  to  be  recognized  as  valid  and 
binding  documents. 

As  long  as  we  have  these  types  of  controversies, of  not 
being  recognized  as  seprate.   I  kind  of  feel  like  the  Palestinians, 
The  Palestinians  have  been  seeking  recognition  as  a  separate 
state  or  nation  and  yet  they  have  problems  with  getting  the 
Israeli  government  recognizing  them  as  such  and  we  face  the 
same  problem.   We  try  to  get  the  state  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  at  times,  federal  agencies,  to  look  at  us,  as  a  sep- 
arate nations.   We  talk  about  three  systems  of  government  with- 
in the  present  system,  federal, state, and  local.   But  there  is 
a  fourth  that  only  the  Indian  people  understand.   This  requires 
alot  of  education  throughout  the  country,  for  that  rest  of  the 
country  can  start  to  understand  that  fourth  system  of  government, 
and  this  idea  of  a  nation  within  a  nation.   Sometimes  these 
people  ask  Indians  the  question:  "Do  you  people  see  yourselves 
as  being  a  nation  with  a  nation"?  Automaitcally  the  answer 
should  be  "yes,  we  made  the  treaties."   In  a  lot  of  my  talks 

and  presentations,  I  tell  the  Indian  people  that  with  the  way 
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federal  funds  are  being  handeled  and  with  the  challenges  that 
are  being  made  on  our  political  integrity,  we  are  coming  to 
the  point  where  we  are  being  backed  into  corners,  backed  up 
against  the  wall.   We  have  to  put  up  or  shut  up  on  our  idea 
of  tribal  sovereignty.   Is  it  just  a  romantice  notion  with  us, 
or  do  we  actually  believe  in  it?   If  we  actually  believe  this 
thing  we're  going  to  have  to  take  a  stand  by  it. 

Coming  back  to  this  idea  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  rein- 
bursements,  we're  looking  at  trying  to  support  legislation  to 
bring  about  direct  funding  to  the  tribes  for  Medicare  and  Medicaid, 
so  that  Tribes  being  served  by  their  own  facilities,  will  not 
have  to  rely  on  a  state  agency  coming  into  a  reservation  to 
certify  the  tribe  as  eligible  to  receive  these  funds.   For 
example,  my  tribe  has  a  nursing  home  on  the  reservation  and  before 
the  old  people  can  get  reimbursed  from  Medicare  and  Medicaid  for 
the  services  they  receive  in  the  nursing  home,  our  tribe  had 
to  go  to  the  state  and  get  certified  before  they  were  eligible 
for  the  funds.   I  was  meeting  with  my  tribe  and  we  already  had 
the  facility  built  and  there  were  people  waiting  to  go  in  there. 
So,  we  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  state,  a  very  limited 
agreement,  we  couched  it  in  language  that  in  no  way  were  we  to 
granting  jurisdiction  to  the  state  for  other  purposes.   This 
agreement  is  narrowly  defined  as  only  giving  the  nursing  home 
on  our  reservation  the  funds.   If  you  don't  develope  a  document 
with  a  narrow  language  like  that  the  states  are  in  a  position 
where  they  will  start  to  infrindge  on  tribal  jurisdiction. 
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in  terms  of  cooperation  between  the  tribes  ans  state,  there 
really  needs  to  be  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the  states  that 
tribes  are  sovereign  nations.   There  has  tobe  a  recognition  of 
our  legal  relationship  withthe  federal  government,  before  things 
get  better. 

Other  areas  that  we're  getting  into  concern  the  development 
of  nuclear  power,  on  or  near  Indian  reservations:   uranium  mining, 
the  problem  of  radioactivity  once  the  mining  had  been  completed 
on  the  reservations,   the  problem  of  pollution  from  these  develop- 
ments.  Some  statistics  that  I  have  been  reading  indicate  that 
a  majority,  or  very  high  precentage  of  uranium  in  this  country 
is  located  on  Indian  reservations.   If  there  is  a  push   for  the 
development  of  nuclear  power,  rather  than  solar  energy,  then  we 
immediately  know  where  to  uranium  is  going  to  be  coming  from. 
It's  coming  from  our  lands.   There  are  a  lot  of  precautions  that 
tribes  must  take  indeveloping  their  resources.   The  article  deals 
with  waste  materials  rrom  the  uranium  mining  process,  ans  a  Red 
Rock,  there  is  a  big  pile  of  this  stuff,  and  when  it  rains  the 
water  runs  off  there  mill  tailing  piles  and  develops  into  pools. 
The  children  have  played  in  it  and  have  developed  sores  from  it; 
sheep  and  cattle  have  drank  the  water,  and  the  people  eat  those 
animals.   You  really  don't  know  what  effects  that  this  radio- 
active water  is  going  to  have  on  people. 

At  our  conference  in  Spokane  we  had  some  IHS  doctors  who 
have  gone  out  and  syrveyed  this  area  and  took  geiger  counters 
up  there  with  them  to  see  how  bad  the  problems  are.   They  stood 
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on  top  of  this  mill  tailing  pile  and  the  geiger  counter  registered, 
I  can't  remember  what  the  number  was,  but  it  indicated  that  if 
you  were  standing  over  the  top  of  that  pile  it  would  be  equivalent 
to  getting  an  X-ray. 

We  had  a  resolution  at  our  conference,  recognising  that  we 
should  start  to  develop  a  department  of  Radiology  within  the 
Indian  Helath  Services  so  that  we  can  start  to  look  at  the  health 
consequences  -  start  doing  research,  start  collecting  data  to 
see  what  the  effects  are.   That's  a  serious  problem  and  one  that 
needs  to  be  resolved. 

We  also  have  been  dealing  with  the  problems  of  manpower  - 
we  took  a  positon  where  we  were  supportive  of  the  concept  of  the 
American  Indian  School  of  Medicine  feasibility  study  indicated 
that  the  school  needed  to  be  built.   The  study  was  very  supportive 
of  it.   However,  Secretary  Califano,  refused  to  support  the  rec- 
comendations  and  so  we've  come  to  a  stalemate  thus  far  for  the 
development  of  such  a  school. 

The  other  thing  that  we've  been  working  on  is  a  bill  that  is 
being  developed  by  the  Carter  administration  -  Manpower  Initiative 
Bill.   We  want  a  seperate  title  in  that  bill. and  we  have  been  told 
that  it  is  now  politically  feasible  to  do  that,  but  still  we  are 
maintaining  that  we  want  a  seperate  title.   We  don't  want  to  be 
lumped  in  with  the  rest  of  the  minorities  -  the  Blacks,  Chicanes, 
Japenese-Americans,  mainly  because  we  don't  feel  that  we  are  better 
than  they,  but  because  of  the  legal  relationship  and  the  trust 
responsibilities  that  the  federal  government  has  to  improve  the 
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status  of  health  on  reservations.   Our  problems  are  totally 
diffrent  from  the  other  minorities  in  this  country,   A  problem 
is  created  if  we  get  lumped  into  those  catagories,  because  then 
we  are  at  a  serious  disadvantage  when  it  comes  to  competeing 
for  those  federal  dollars.   However,  if  we  had  a  seperate  title,  '.\ 
then  we  could  more  accurately  assess  the  needs  for  our  people. 
We  are  having  problems  trying  to  get  a  seperate  title  in  this 
manpower  bill  and  we  are  still  working  on  it. 

We  are  still  supportive  of  the  ieda  of  the  American  School 
of  Medicine.   We  have  yet  to  sit  with  Particia  Harris  to  discuss 
these  things  to  find  out  how  she  feels  about  them. 

The  National  Health  Board  is  also  involved  presently  with 
Public  Law  437.   There  are  a  number  of  titles  that  will  be  expiring 
and  need  to  be  ammended  for  FY  81-84.   We  have  had  some  controver- 
sies dealing  with  or  some  issues  with  the  population  figures. 
Indian  Health  Service  has  taken  the  position  that  they  are  man- 
dated by  Congress  to  follow  the  BUreau  of  Census  data.   In  my 
opinion,  and  I  have  made  this  reccomendation  to  the  Indian  Health 
Service,  that  I  don't  feel  that  they  are  mandated  by  Congress 
because  the  language  that  they  rely  on  only  indicates  that  that 
they  should  use  professional  census  taking  standards  for  Bureau 
of  Census  figures.   So  I  feel  that  there  really  isn't  the  legal 
justification  for  ingnoring  tribal  data  and  I  have  been  main- 
taining that  we  can  count  just  as  good  as  anybody  else  on  the 
reservation. 

In  conclusion,  Indian  Tribes  must  have  their  unique  status 
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recognised.   Theymust  not  be  considered  local  units  of  govern- 
ments, but  rather,  they  should  be  looked  upon  as  seperate  nations, 
within  a  nation.   Any  working  relationship  with  state  and  local 
governments  should  be  based  on  the  premise  that  Tribes  and  states 
are  equals. 
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The  mission  of  the  Health  Resources  Administration  (HRA)  is  to  identify 
and  correct  current  and  anticipated  imbalances,  inefficiencies,  and  defi- 
ciencies in  the  distribution,  supply,  utilization  and  cost  of  health  care 
resources  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  disadvantaged  present  the  great- 
est challenge  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  HRA  mission. 

The  Office  of  Health  Resources  Opportunity  (OHRO)  was  established  in  the 
Health  Resources  Administration  in  1973,  and  is  that  part  of  the  agency 
which  focuses  on  these  imbalances,  inefficiencies,  and  deficiencies  from 
the  perspective  of  the  disadvantaged. 

Since  its  inception,  OHRO  has  been  acutely  aware  of  the  need  for  better 
health  services  and  health  career  opportunities  for  American  Indians.  The 
plight  of  America's  Indians  is  well  documented.  In  1978,  the  incidence 
rate  (66/100,000)  among  American  Indians  for  new  active  cases  of  tuberculosis 
was  five  times  that  of  all  races  (13.1)  in  the  United  States. 

In  1977,  the  infant  mortality  rate  for  American  Indians  was  15.6  per  1,000 
live  births  as  compared  to  12.3  for  white  Americans.  The  infant  mortality 
rate  for  males  was  significantly  higher  than  for  females,  18.8  and  13.9 
respectively.  Enrollments  of  American  Indians  in  health  professions  schools 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  totally  inadequate--less  than  one  percent. 
First  year  enrollments  in  medical  schools  peaked  in  1974-75  at  0.5  percent 
of  the  total  first  year  enrollments  and  declined  to  0.3  percent  in  1978-79. 
In  1978-79,  only  0.9  percent  of  total  first  year  enrollments  in  schools  of 
dentistry  were  American  Indians — and  only  0.6  percent  were  graduates. 

OHRO  attempts  to  address  the  needs  of  America's  Indians  in  a  multitude  of 
ways--through  advocacy  and  liaison,  participation  in  inter  and  intra-agency 
committees,  coordination  of  agency  special  initiatives,  civil  rights  monitor- 
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ing,  and  most  significantly  through  its  Health  Careers  Opportunity  Program 
(HCOP). 

The  Special  Health  Career  Opportunity  Program  (SHCOG),  forerunner  of  the 
current  HCOP  program,  was  created  in  1972  under  Section  774(B)  of  the  Health 
Manpower  Education  Initiative  Awards  (HMEIA)  component  of  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1971.  Funding  for  this  program  was  tied  to 
a  formula  which  designated  a  minimum  of  5  million  dollars  but  more  than  15 
percent  of  the  total  HMEIA  appropriation  for  the  SHCOG  program. 

From  1972  through  1976,  under  the  HMEIA  component  of  the  1971  legislation, 
the  amount  of  money  obligated  fluctuated  and  ranged  from  a  low  of  5  million 
dollars  in  1972  to  a  high  of  7  million  in  1974. 

In  October  of  1976,  the  Health  Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act  of 
1976  (P.L.  94-484)  was  passed.  This  Act  extended  the  existing  HMEIA  authority 
without  change  through  Fiscal  Year  1977,  and  set  up  a  new  authority.  Section 
787,  for  a  3-year  period.  Under  the  new  legislation.  Section  787  was  given 
a  separate  authorization  and  was  no  longer  tied  into  a  formula.  In  1977, 
under  the  extension,  approximately  9  million  dollars  were  obligated  under 
the  SHCOG  program.  Under  Section  787,  now  referred  to  as  the  Health  Careers 
Opportunity  Program  (HCOP),  20  million  dollars  were  authorized  for  each  of 
the  three  fiscal  years  1978-80.  In  1978  and  1979  respectively,  14.5  and 
18.0  million  dollars  were  appropriated  and  obligated.  The  House  full  and 
Senate  Sub  Committees'  allowance  for  1980  calls  for  an  appropriation  of 
18.568  million  dollars. 

P    The  primary  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  increase  the  number  of  health 
professionals  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  by  providing  support  to 
educational,  health  related  and  community  organizations  to  conduct  projects 
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designed  to  assist  these  individuals  to  undertake  and  complete  education  and 
training  in  a  health  profession. 

From  1972  through  1979,  OHRO  awarded  approximately  82  million  dollars  in 
grants  and  contracts  to  institutions  and  organizations  to  assist  individuals 
from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  to  undertake  and  complete  education  and  train- 
ing in  a  health  profession.  Although  American  Indians  constitute  approximately 
0.5  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  population  and  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
total  minority  population,  OHRO  awarded  approximately  15  million  dollars,  18 
percent,  of  the  available  funds  to  institutions/organizations,  such  as  Tribal 
Councils,  Indian  Health  Boards,  and  Professional  Associations.  The  remainder 
was  awarded  to  educational  institutions. 

Of  the  82  million  awarded  by  OHRO,  approximately  74  million  was  awarded  for 
grants.  Programs  for  American  Indians  received  about  12  million,  16  percent. 
In  contrast,  approximately  37  percent  of  the  funds  expended  for  contracts  were 
for  Indian  programs. 

In  its  efforts  to  increase  the  number  of  American  Indian  Health  Professionals, 
OHRO  has  supported  a  diversity  of  projects,  geographically,  programmatically 
--including  projects  in  Montana,  California,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma  and  Tennessee. 
We  have  supported  information  dissemination,  health  careers  exposure,  recruit- 
ment, enrichment,  counseling  and  retention  projects. 

For  example,  from  1974  to  1978,  OHRO  supported  contracts  to  eleven  American 
Indian  organizations  to  identify,  recruit,  and  provide  counseling  in  the 
health  professions  to  Indian  students  to  motivate  them  to  pursue  a  health 
career. 

In  1976,  OHRO  supported  a  feasibility  study  by  the  American  Indian  Nurse's 
Association  to  develop  a  model  nurse  training  program  for  American  Indians 
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at  Haskell  Junior  College  based  on  concepts  of  open  learning  and  career 
mobility.  Since  1972,  support  has  been  provided  to  the  INMED  program  at  the 
University  of  North  Dakota  to  identify,  recruit,  admit  and  retain  American 
Indian  students  in  the  School  of  Medicine.  The  MPH  Program  for  American 
Indians  at  the  School  of  Public  Health,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
has  been  supported  by  OHRO  since  1975. 

Many  organizations  have  received  both  grants  and  contracts  from  OHRO.  Among 
them  are  the  Billings  Area  Indian  Health  Board,  California  Rural  Indian  Health 
Board,  Association  of  American  Indian  Physicians,  Inter-Tribal  Council  of 
Nevada,  United  Southeastern  Tribes,  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma,  and  the 
MPH  program  at  Berkeley.  Others  have  received  support  through  one  mechanism 
such  as  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  School  of  Medicine,  and  the  Navajo 
Community  College  which  received  grants.  And  still  others,  such  as  the 
United  Sioux  Tribes,  received  support  under  the  contract  mechanism. 

Since  1972,  approximately  3,600  Indian  students  have  participated  in  OHRO 
funded  formal  summer,  transitional,  and/or  academic  year  programs  designed 
to  motivate,  recruit,  and  facilitate  their  entry  into  and/or  graduation  from 
a  health  profession  school.  The  number  of  students  participating  in  these 
programs  increased  from  112  in  1972  to  slightly  over  800  in  1978,  a  substant- 
ial increase.  We,  in  OHRO,  are  dedicated  to  maintaining  this  upward  trend. 

In  addition,  several  thousand  other  American  Indians  benefited  from  general 
counseling,  motivation,  tutorial,  and  recruitment  efforts  and  were  provided 
financial  aid  and  other  information  concerning  health  careers. 

Although  some  progress  has  been  made  by  the  Indian  Community  in  concert  with 
the  Federal,  State  and  local  governments,  a  great  deal  more  needs  to  be  done. 
In  the  1976-77  academic  year,  there  were  only  186  American  Indians  enrolled 
in  schools  of  medicine--14  in  Osteopathic  Medicine,  64  in  Schools  of  Dentistry, 
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6  in  Schools  of  Optometry,  and  37  in  Schools  of  Pharmacy,  We  must  expand 
our  efforts  in  this  area  and  make  our  programs  more  efficient  and  productive; 
and,  above  all,  we  need  to  develop  a  means  for  addressing  the  need  for 
adequate  preparation  at  the  secondary  school  level --something  we  cannot 
do  in  the  Health  Resources  Administration.  Inadequate  secondary  school 
education  has  been  one  of  the  primary  obstacles  to  entering  the  health 
professions  for  American  Indians. 

Thank  you. 
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UNITED  STATES  SENATOR 
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Thank  you  Merle.   I  want  to  show  this  Bornze  which  was  just 
given  to  me  -  it's  outstanding.   This  Bighorn  sheep  signifies 
Montana  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  west,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  it. 

I  want  to  congradulate  Merle  and  the  State  of  Montana  for 
hosting  this  30th  conference.   The  problems  that  we  have  between 
the  Indians  and  non-indians  -  between  reservations  and  states, 
reservations  and  counties  -  that  effect  our  personal  lives. 
These  problems  will  not  get  any  better  unless  we  meet,  discuss 
them,  and  see  where  the  true  resolutions  and  equities  lie. 

Then  we  can  adjust  these  differences.   There  has  been  a 
tendency,  and  an  understandable  tendency,  for  Indian  tribes  to 
go  up  to  the  Federal  government  and  to  be  very  suspicious  of 
state  goverment  and  state  actions.   I  personally  think  that 
that's  not  the  way  to  go.   Our  relationships  between  Indians 
and  non-indians  at  local  and  state  level  can  be  vastly  improved 
to  become  a  relationship  of  cooperation  and  further  progress  for 
both  sides.   Not  to  recognize  that  the  state  has  played  an 
important  part  in  that  process  would  be  to  short-change  ourselves. 
I  am  continuing  to  find  myself  at  the  Congressional  level, 
attempting  to  work  more  closely  on  all  things  with  state  officials. 

We  do  have  common  goals,  so  the  thing  to  think  about  then  is 
the  question  of  Indian  versus  non- Indian.   I  don't  think  that  we 
have  as  great  a  differences  as  sometimes  we  avow.   I  am  out  here 
in  Montana  during  this  month  and  have  attended  four  hearings  in 
Montana  just  on  water  rights.   I  think  it  is  important  to  every 
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state  in  the  west.   Even  if  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  Indian 
or  non-indian  there  can  be  an  agreement , with  any  group  or  any 
county,  any  irrigation  district,  and  Federal  versus  State. 
It's  kind  of  a  tough  fight.   But  we  should  not  lose  track  that 
the  equitable  solutions  to  reach  agreemnt  or  the  equitable 
solutions  to  the  problems  can  be  arrived  at  best  when  we  are 
talking  to  each  other.   And  when  we  are  sincerley  working  for 
goals  that  have  so  much  in  common. 

And  those  of  us  who  are  non-indian  have  so  much  that  we 
are  interested  in  knowing  about  and  learning  and  experiencing 
from  the  culture  of  Native  Americans.   I  think  we  should  be 
accentuating  the  positive  -  we  should  be  accentuating  the  areas 
where  we  have  found  success  where  we  as  a  non-indian  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  enjoy  Indian  Culture,  Indian  Humor,  Indian 
experiences. 

It's  that  kind  of  relationship,  I  believe,  that  results 
eventually  in  good  government.   And  that's  just  not  a  cliche. 
Fair  government  -  fair  consideration  -  fair  opportunity  for 
all. 

I  hope  your  conference  here  today  is  successful.   Now  I 
have  a  copy  of  the  conference  that  I  received  a  week  or  so  ago 
from  Merle's  office,  and  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
various  topics  that  you  were  considering  and  the  various  panel 
discussions.   I  just  happened  to  walk  in  on  one,  concerning 
the  census.   I  think  it's  important.   It  is  very  basic.   I  think 

it  has  something  to  do  with  how  you  determine  who  goes  to  the 
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Legislature  first  of  all.   Because  the  way  census  in  numerated 
come  out  determines  what  the  population  is  in  an  area  and  wheather 
the  people  that  live  in  that  area  identify  as  to  race.   In  some 
areas  it's  important,  for  the  Indian  population  to  be  identified 
as  Indian  population  so  that  when  they  come  around  to  where  the 
legislative  lines  are  drawn,  there  is  some  recognition  to  that  type 
of  representation  in  making  the  determination  who  goes  to  the 
legislature. 

So  that  part  that  I  JUST  HAPPENED  TO  WALK  IN  ON  intrigued 
me  frorr  the  aspect.  I  ^"i  sure  that  the  other  panel  discussions 
that  you  had  would  be  of  interest  to  me  too. 

My  only  purpose  here,  is  asking  just  to  say  hello  to  you 
today,  has  been  to  assure  you  that  it  is  m.y  feeling  and  I  know 
I  am  speaking  for  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  that  we  are  going  to  meet  problems  that  may 
seem  difficult  at  times  in  dealing  with  Indian  Affairs  throughout 
this  country,  but  we  are  going  to  meet  them,  we  are  going  to  face 
them,  and  we  are  going  to  try  and  address  them  equitably. 

I  am  going  to  try  and  be  honest  and  good  about  it.   That's 
why  I  say,  good  governm.ent  means  you  do  the  common  sense  things  that 
is  honest  and  forthright  with  integrity.   I  am  goinng  to  try  and 
do  that,  because  I  think  it  is  going  to  become  a  permanent  committee 
and  I  think  it  should  become  a  permanent  committee  and  I  think  it 
should  be  a  very  active  committee.   In  addition  to  that  it  will 
give  yourselves  an  opportunity  to  work  with  individual  states 
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as  best  we  can  on  the  federal  level  with  the  states,  and  this 

is  opportunity  for  Indian  tribes,  individual  Indians  and  reservations 

to  work  more  closly  with  other  states  and  state  government. 

I  want  to  congradulate  you  for  being  here  and  hope  ther  is 
very  good  results.   Thank  you  very  much. 
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I  work  for  the  Racial  Statistics  Branch  in  the  Population 
Division  of  the  Census  Bureau  in  Washington.   Our  office  is 
responsible  for  all  statistics  on  racial  groups.   Within  the 
racial  groups  we  have  American  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts. 
Our  Office  does  all  the  technical  work  in  regard  to  these  groups 
such  as  developing  table  outlines  for  the  publications.   Infor- 
mation requests  are  answered  by  our  office.   We  have  done  exten- 
sive work  on  the  questionnaires  for  1980.   I  will  give  a  brief 
overview  of  what  the  Censes  Bureau  has  done  for  the  19  80  Census 
and  also  Alice  Solomon  will  be  discussing  fromthe  Regional  Office 
level  what  her  function  is  in  relation  to  the  19  80  census. 

The  census  information  is  used  for: 

1.  Reapportionment,  the  number  of  seats  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  based  on  census  figures. 
Also  States  and  Local  governments  willbe  using 
these  figures  for  redistricting. 

2.  Allocation  of  monies.   The  distribution  of  Federal, 
State,  and  Local  funds,  such  as  through  CETA,  BIA 
program  and  revenue  sharing  are  based  on  census 
figures. 

The  census  will  have  two  basic  questionnaires  for  households. 
The  short  form  questionnaire  contains  seven  (7)  population  and 
twelve  (12)  housing  questions  that  are  asked  for  every  person 
and  every  housing  unit.   These  questions  are  included  in  the 
long  form  questionnaire,  which  has  additional  questions  to  be 
asked  a  sample  of  households.   In  addition,  the  Supplementary 
Questionnaire  for  American  Indians  will  be  used  on  all  Federal 
and  State  reservations  and  in  Historic  areas  of  Oaklahoma 
(excluding  urbanized  areas) . 
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I  hope  that  you  all  have  a  packet  that  was  distributed.   One 
question  that  is  very  important  is  the  race  question.   A  copy 
is  in  the  packet.   This  is  the  key  question  on  the  qiestionnaire 
for  American  Indian,  Eskimos  and  Aleuts.   It  is  very  important 
that  each  individual  who  identifites  American  Indian  category, 
and  write  in  their  tribal  affiliation.   For  Eskimos  and  Aleuts 
it  is  important  to  mark  the  Eskimo  and  Aleuts  categories.   If 
a  person  does  not  do  this,  he/she  will  not  be  counted  as  American 
Indian,  Eskimo,  or  Aleut.   The  race  question  is  a  very  key 
question  in  order  for  the  Bureau  to  completely  and  accurately 
count  these  population  groups. 

One  of  the  very  important  things  that  the  Census  Bureau  has 
worked  on  for  the  19  80  census,  is  To  map  all  Federal  and  State 
Indian  reservations.   We  completed  the  mapping  program  in  con- 
junction with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  with  Govenor ' s 
office  of  each  state.   The  Govenor 's  office  provided  us  with 
maps  if  the  State  recognized  reservations  that  are  within  their 
state.   After  we  received  these  maps,  the  Bureau  sent  them  out 
to  the  Tribal  Governments  for  their  review  and  update.   This  is 
an  improvement  from  1970,   In  1970,  115  reservations  were  identified 
and  for  19  80  we  will  have  approxmimately  267  reservations  identified. 
The  Bureau  will  be  able  to  provide  Social,  Economic  and  Housing 
characteristics  for  all  reservations.   Also  for  Alaska,  the 
Alaskan  Native  villages  have  been  identified.   The  villages  will 
also  receive  Social,  Economic  and  Housing  Characteristics. 

The  Census  Bureau  had  a  series  of  regional  meetings  with 
American  Indians,  that  some  of  you  did  attend  these  meetings. 
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At  the  meetings  the  census  procedures  were  reviewed.  The  Bureau 
requested  the  involvement  of  local  and  national  levels  of  tribal 
governments  and  Indian  organizations  in  the  census  process. 

I  would  like  To  discuss  the  Supplementary  Questionnaire 
For  American  Indians.   The  supplementary  questionnaire  has  a 
total  of  29  questions.   The  Census  Bureau  in  cooperation  with 
tribes  and  Federal  agencies  reviewed  the  dress  rehersal  question- 
naire and  came  up  with  a  final  questionnaire  of  29  questions. 
The  questionnare  as  it  is  planned  for  1980,  will  be  used  on  all 
Federal  and  State  reservations,  and  within  the  historic  areas 
of  Oaklahoma,  excluding  the  urbanized  areas  of  Lawton,  Oaklahoma 
City,  Tulsa  and  Fort  Smith.   This  questionnaire  will  be  asked 
in  the  households  that  receive  the  short  census  form.   The  short 
census  form  will  be  reviewed  by  an  enumerator  of  in  The  district 
office.   If  there  is  one  member  of  the  household  who  identifies 
himself /herself  as  American  Indian,  Eskimo  or  Aleut,  the  house- 
hold will  be  asked  to  fill  the  questionnaire.   The  questions  on 
the  supplementary  questionnaire  will  be  asked  of  everybody  in  the 
household.   The  supplementary  questionnaire  will  be  completed  by 
direct  interview. 

In  your  information  packets  I  have  included  a  copy  of  a 
statement  on  the  supplementary  questionnaire  program  that  provides 
the  same  information,  I  discussed  on  where  it  will  be  used,  and  how 
it  will  be  used  and  The  content  of  The  questionnaire.   The  question- 
naire has  been  finalized  -  it  was  submitted  to  DMB  and  approved 
in  June.   We  have  sent  it  to  the  printer  and  in  September  we  are 

to  receive  copies  . 
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At  this  time,  we  will  send  the  actual  document  to  all  the  tribal 
governments,  and  to  national  and  regional  Indian  organizations. 

The  19  80  census  has  to  be  carried  out  by  census  Bureau. 
We  will  not  be  contracting  with  groups  to  complete  the  census 
for  us.   What  the  Census  Bureau  has  stated  and  will  do  is  work 
with  the  tribal  governments  and  with  Indian  organizations  to 
identify  members  or  people  in  the  community  who  would  be  able  to 
work  as  census  takers  and  in  other  positions.   That  is  one  of 
the  things  that  Alice  Solomon  is  doing  at  the  regional  level. 
The  19  80  census  field  operations  is  responsibility  of  our  regional 
offices.   The  regional  offices  are  borken  down  into  district 
offices.   The  regional  offices  are  doing  recruting  and  hiring  for 
diffrent  phases  of  the  census  right  now.   The  District  offices 
will  be  opening  in  December  and  January  across  the  country.   They 
will  be  doing  more  recruting  for  all  their  positions  once  the 
office  is  open. 

I  will  give  you  a  perspective  on  the  census  planning. 
Planning  for  the  1980  census  begin  in  1974  and  the  Bureau  has 
been  working  since  1974  to  get  ready  for  April  1st.   The 
content  for  the  regular  questionnaires  had  to  be  finalized  in 
1977  and  the  actual  questions  finalized  and  submitted  for  approval 
in  1978.   It  is  very  important  to  be  involved  in  planning  not 
only  for  1980  but  also  the  1985  census  -  the  mid-decade  census. 
The  Bureau  has  established  an  office  in  Washington  already  to  work 
on  the  mid-decade.   I  am  strictly  working  on  the  discennial 
census  and  do  not  have  specifics  on  the  mid-decade  -  it  would  be 
to  our  advantage  to  begin  expressing  our  concerns  about  mid-decade. 
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In  the  Seattle  region,  we  have  a  total  of  ten  Community  Services  Specialists 
that  were  hired  to  work  closely  with  the  various  minority  groups  in  our  area. 
Out  of  this  ten,  I  am  currently  one  of  six  working  specifically  with  American 
Indians.  The  states  that  I  will  cover  are:  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana, 
North  Dakota,  Nevada  and  Utah.  We  have  five  Alaska  Natives  to  work  in  the 
state  of  Alaska.  The  Community  Services  Program  staff  should  total  200  by 
September  1,  1979.  Out  of  the  200  staff,  we  will  have  13/14  American  Indians 
on  board,  this  is  nationwide.  The  majority  will  be  in  the  Western  United 
States.  Denver  has  five;  Seattle  has  six;  California  has  one;  Kansas  City  has 
two;  Atlanta  has  one;  and  Chicago  will  have  one. 

As  Community  Service  Specialists,  our  first  task  is  to  identify  all  the  federal 
and  state  Indian  reservations,  all  the  urban  Indian  organizations,  and  any  other 
Indian  Program  that  would  help  us  get  the  word  out  into  the  communities  on  the 
importance  of  the  upcoming  1980  Census.  Our  second  task  would  be  to  contact  the 
above  identified  groups  and  set  up  informational  presentations.  Our  third  and 
final  task  would  be  to  provide  the  above  groups  with  the  1980  data  and  other 
pertinent  information  as  it  becomes  available. 

Since  March,  I  have  been  meeting  with  groups  in  the  seven  states.  I  usually 
provide  packet  material  filled  with  census  information  and  I  provide  updated 
information  on  the  procedures  the  Bureau  will  be  using  in  the  field  when  the 
census  operation  begins. 

In  October  of  1978,  I  sent  a  letter  to  e'^ery   federal  and  state  recognized 
and  the  larger  urban  Indian  centers  to  notify  them  that  I  was  working  in 
Seattle  and  was  available  to  meet  with  them  about  the  1980  Census.  So  far 
I  have  had  about  a  15%  response.  For  the  groups  that  did  not  respond,  I  hope 
to  have  visited  and  made  the  first  Initial  contact  by  this  coming  December. 
We  need  additional  time  to  coordinate  our  efforts  to  hand  out  the  brochures 
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and  posters  to  community  centers  and  households  so  the  community  will  be  aware 
of  the  census  and  of  the  census  taker  jobs  and  their  tasks  in  obtaining  the 
questionnaires. 

For  Indian  reservations,  the  Census  Bureau  obtained  copies  of  all  federal  and 
state  reservations  to  insure  that  the  data  will  be  accordingly  to  the  reserva- 
tion boundary.  To  insure  accurate  boundaries,  the  Census  Bureau  sent  to  the 
tribes  the  map  (from  the  BIA)  to  verify  these  boundaries.  In  the  Seattle 
region,  all  reservation  maps  were  returned  and  are  now  in  Jeffersonville, 
Indiana  for  final  mapping. 

The  above  mentioned  maps  will  be  returned  to  the  tribes  when  the  Census  Bureau 
implements  their  Local  Review  Program.  This  program  gives  the  tribes  opportun- 
ity to  agree  with  the  number  of  housing  units  and  the  number  of  people  we  have 
counted  in  the  1980  Census.  If  the  tribe  disagrees  with  what  we  have,  then 
after  substantial  proof  is  shown  and  we  have  errored,  the  Bureau  will  then  redo 
this  questionable  area,  this  process  should  take  no  more  than  ten  days  after  the 
tribes  receives  their  map  and  the  computer  sheets. 

The  Census  Bureau  is  currently  in  the  completion  stages  of  the  Pre-List  Opera- 
tion. The  Operation  only  consists  of  verifying  addresses  of  housing  units 
that  will  be  in  our  mail-out/mail-back  areas.  (The  1980  questionnaires  will 
be  mailed  out  and  the  households  will  be  asked  to  fill  them  out  and  mail  them 
back).  In  the  State  of  Montana,  there  are  only  two  counties  included  in  the 
pre-list  operation  -  they  are  Cascade  and  Yellowstone.  The  rest  of  Montana 
will  be  done  by  the  conventional  method  (door  to  door). 

Jobs  for  the  1980  Census  include  enumerator  positions,  crew  leaders,  and  numer- 
ous supervisory  positions  that  will  be  located  within  the  district  offices  that 
will  open  up  in  all  the  states  in  a  few  months.  If  you  know  of  anyone  interested, 
please  have  them  contact  the  Bureau  because  applications  should  start  coming  in 
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now.   There  is  a  test  that  is  mandatory.  This  seems  to  have  caused  some  con- 
cern in  our  area  because  many  Indian  people  have  applied  but  when  it  came  to 
take  the  test,  no  one  showed. 

On  reservations  and  in  urban  centers,  the  testing  and  training  can  be  done  there 
if  there  is  space  available.  There  should  also  be  someone  located  in  these 
areas  that  would  be  available  to  answer  questions  or  give  assistance  to  the 
community  people  in  filling  out  their  questionnaires. 

There  has  been  an  agreement  between  the  Census  Bureau  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  stating  the  CETA  funds  can  be  used  to  pay  for  at  least  one  position  to 
work  specifically  with  the  Census  Bureau.  These  positions  can  be  obtained 
from  the  prime  sponsors  in  your  areas.  The  Census  Bureau  will  provide  materials 
and  training  at  no  cost. 

The  Seattle  Region  has  a  data  user  officer  that  can  provide  training  on  How  To 
Use  Census  Data  upon  request.  They  will  also  give  you  an  update  not  only  on 
1970  data  but  they  will  also  inform  you  about  what  type  of  information  will  be 
available  after  the  1980  Census.  We  will  have  an  American  Indian  Table  in  the 
1980  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics  which  we  didn't  have  in  1970.  The 
Table  in  1970  was  white,  black  and  other. 

Since  I  have  been  in  Seattle,  I  have  noticed  numerous  turnovers  in  tribal/Indian 
organization  leadership.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  tribes  and  the  Indian 
organizations  would  keep  us  informed  if  there  were  any  changes  in  their  leader- 
ship roles.  We  need  to  keep  our  address  rosters  up-to-date. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions  at  a  later  date,  please  call  me  collect  at 
206-442-1560.  If  I  am  not  there,  please  leave  your  name  and  number  and  I  will 
return  your  call . 

Thank  you. 
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I  enjoy  turning  that  telephone  off  once  in  a  while  in  Washington,  it  helps  you 

get  a  little  work  done.  We  had  sent  out  and  I  think  in  your  packages  you  should 
have  a  reprint  copy  of  the  regulations  on  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  parts  13 

and  parts  23  that  were  just  published  on  the  31st  of  July.   For  any  of  you  that 

don't  have  one,  I  have  a  few  extra  here  with  me  that  are  here  sitting  in  front 

of  the  Judge  -  you  make  your  pleading  to  the  Judge  and  you  don't  get  sentenced, 
you  can  have  one. 

A  story  to  liven  things  up  and  wake  those  in  the  back  of  the  room  -  when  Mr. 
O'Keilly  was  saying  something  of  the  culture  that  we  have,  reminded  me  of  the 
time  when  my  wife  was  a  little  girl  and  going  to  school  down  in  Oklahoma.  She 
was  asked  in  one  of  these  show  and  tell  sessions  that  you  have  in  school  -  "Do 
you  have  running  water  in  your  house?"  And  Lorenia  jumped  to  her  feet  with  a 
big  smile  on  her  face  and  responded,  "Yes,  I  grab  a  bucket  and  run  down  to  the 
well  and  get  the  water  out  of  the  well  and  run  back  to  the  house."  That  was 
their  running  water. 

The  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  which  was  passed  last  November  8,  1978  in  the 
last  few  days  of  the  session,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  we  in  Washington  were 
having  our  fingers  crossed,  as  to  whether  we  were  going  to  getthe  Act  passed  or 
not,  as  many  of  you  may  know  it  was  a  culmination  of  a  AH  year  effort.  The 
first  Child  Welfare  hearings  that  we  were  successful  in  scheduling  were  the 
oversight  hearings  in  April  of  1974.  We  also  had  three  bills  introduced,  the 
original  was  S-3337,  which  of  course  died  in  the  94th  Congress.  And  then  we 
had  Senate  Bill  1214  introduced  and  set  aside  which  was  pretty  widely  attacked 
by  the  time  it  reached  the  House  side  of  the  Congress,  and  we  then  had  House 
Bill  12537  (Sub.)  introduced  which  was  essentially  what  you  see  today  in  the 
Act,  a  compromise  with  1214  and  then  it  was  returned  to  the  Senate  and  was 
finally  adopted  by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  on  November  8,  1978. 
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There  is  one  \/ery,   very   unique  feature  of  this  particular  piece  of  Indian  legis- 
lation and  that  is  that  there  is  not  one  single  mandated  or  directed  requirement 
imposed  upon  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  entire  act.  Nota  single  one.  There  is, 
however,  particularly  in  Title  I  of  the  Act,  mandated  procedure  and  mandated 
practice  standards  that  are  imposed  upon  the  state  judiciary  systems  as  well 
as  upon  the  state  and  private  welfare  systems.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  you 
need  to  remember  in  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act,  there  is  not  a  single  require- 
ment imposed  upon  the  tribes.  It  merely  opens  the  door  and  authorizes  a  number 
of  options  that  the  various  tribes  may  entertain  and  may  undertake  in  any  pro- 
grams that  they  design  for  the  benefit  of  their  Indian  children  and  their 
families. 

For  example,  the  Judge  spoke  of  inter-tribal  intervention,  state  court  cases. 
Yes,  the  tribe  has  that  right.  But  the  tribe  does  not  have  to  exercise  that 
right.  The  tribe  also  has  the  right  of  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  child 
custody  proceedings  within  the  confines  of  the  reservations.  But  the  tribe  does 
not  have  to  exercise  that  right.  The  tribe  also  has  the  right  of  requesting 
transfer  of  jurisdiction  from  New  York  State  back  to  the  Flathead  if  they  desire. 
But  they  do  not  have  to  exercise  that  right.  But  the  state  judiciary  system 
must  give  notice  to  the  tribe;  they  MUST  give  notice  to  the  parent,  MUST  give 
notice  if  there  is  an  Indian  custodian,  and  they  MUST  appoint  an  attorney  to 
represent  that  family  in  such  a  case.  There  are  mandatory  requirements  that 
are  imposed  upon  the  state  judiciary  system,  or  their  case  can  be  challenged. 
The  same  is  true  in  placement  standards.  The  states  are  mandated  as  to  place- 
ment standards  whereby  they  must  first  look  to  the  extended  family;  secondly, 
to  other  Indian  families,  to  tribal  facilities  and  institutions  that  may  be 
available  for  the  placement  of  the  child.  What  I  would  particularly  like  to 
speak  to  in  Title  I,  is  Section  109  Authorization  of  State  and  Tribal  Agreements. 
As  Mr.  Dupuis  pointed  out,  dealing  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  the  statutory  lan- 
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guage  of  Section  109  makes  specific  reference  to  agreements  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  It  may  apply  to  jurisdictional  issues,  it  may  apply  to  placement  issues, 
it  may  apply  to  service  issues. 

At  the  present  time,  a  number  of  social  services  program  titles  are  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  in  the  form  of  grants  and 
formula  systems  programs  in  the  respective  states.  Now  we  hear  extensive  criti- 
cism of  HEW,  that  they  won't  do  this,  they  don't  do  that.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
they  can't.  The  statute  authorizing  their  programs  does  not  permit  them  to  deal 
directly  with  the  tribes,  as  a  number  of  us  would  like  to  see  them  do  so.  As 
has  been  in  the  case  in  the  CETA  legislation,  as  is  now  the  case  in  the  Older 
Americans  Act  Amendments,  as  in  the  case  of  the  USDA  Food  Stamp  Amendments  of 
1977.  Those  departments  can  now  deal  directly  with  the  Indian  tribes.  But  in 
the  vast  amount  of  social  legislation,  HEW  does  not  have  this  authority.  There- 
fore, Section  109  Agreements  authority  would  provide  for  the  tribes  to  mutually 
sit  down  and  work  with  the  states.  You  take  the  benefits  of  the  various  social 
services  programs  that  are  delivered  from  HEW  via  the  states.  Secondly,  if  you 
tie  the  extensive  and  broad  range  authority  of  Section  109  to  the  Title  II  Grants 
authority,  and  I  want  to  re-emphasize  this  in  Title  II,  that  this  is  GRANT 
authority.  A  number  of  the  Indian  people  just  because  our  bill  is  number  608 
and  the  Indian  Self  Determination  Bill  was  number  638,  they  are  confusing  that 
these  will  be  contracts.  They  will  not  be  contracts,  they  will  be  grants  to  the 
Indian  tribes  and  the  Indian  organizations.  A  much  greater  simplified  procedure 
than  the  contract  authority  under  638.  If  you  tie  Title  II  programmatical  auth- 
orities, that  are  authorized  and  entitled  to  grants  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  are  authorized  to  fund  to  the  authorities  of  Section  109  of  a  state  and 
tribal  agreement.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  submit  to  you  that  we  can  provide 
between  those  two  authorities,  and  the  funding  programs,  the  best  Child  Welfare 
Services  programs  that  are  found  any  place  in  the  United  States.  To  do  this. 
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we  have  got  to  exercise  the  options  and  the  authorizations  that  have  been  given 
to  us  in  those  two  authorities. 

Last,  I  would  like  to  comment  very  briefly  on  the  funding  situation  for  the 
Title  II  grants.  We  received  our  House  Sub-Committee  Report  on  July  6,  of  this 
year  in  which  the  House  authorized  5.5  million  for  the  implementation  for  Title 
II  grants.  They  authorized  this  in  the  report  in  the  form  of  carry-over 
authority  as  authorized  under  a  certain  section  of  Public  Law  638.  Public  Law 
638  can  carry-over  funds  that  are  appropriated,  provided  the  Appropriation 
Act  gives  us  the  authority  to  do  so  from  year  to  year.  But  in  the  actual 
Appropriation  Act  the  House  neglected  to  give  us  the  carry-over  authority;  hence 
they  gave  it  to  us  in  the  report;  hence  they  take  it  away  from  us  in  the 
Appropriation  Act  language.  Congress  went  into  recess  and  I  saw  Senator  Melcher 
who  was  out  here,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee,  they  are  on 
recess  this  month.  We  have  had  no  action  from  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  in  an  effort  to  change  that  language  and  also  in  an  effort  to  gain  a 
2  million  increase  to  add  to  the  5  million  as  authorized  by  the  House.  In 
Washington,  Bureaucrats  like  myself  are  prohibited  by  law  from  lobbying  with 
the  members  of  Congress.  We  are  theoretically  supposed  to  support  the  admini- 
stration, and  so  when  we  got  the  House  markup  we  went  down  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  where  we  get  our  authority,  and  we  were  successful  in 
getting  an  additional  2  million  authority  for  us  to  go  the  Senate  side  from  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  So  that  is  the  existing  status,  we  look  for 
an  early  markup  from  the  Senate  Committee  right  after  Congress  reconvenes  after 
Labor  Day,  but  I  can  almost  assure  you  that  with  the  lateness  of  the  action  by 
the  Congress  this  year  on  the  Department  of  Interior  Appropriation  Act,  we  will 
not  be  having  any  Title  II  grants  authorized  by  October  1st,  which  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year.  My  guess  is  that  we  hope  for  grant  operations  in  place 
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by  the  first  part  of  November  or  the  middle  part  of  November  at  the  \jery  earliest. 
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We  feel  in  the  Flathead  that  the  new  Child  Welfare  Act  is  really  a  boon  to  us. 
But  I  think  the  state  is  the  one  that  is  going  to  make  out  because  they  are 
getting  out  hopefully,  of  the  placing  of  Indian  children  and  this  will  probably 
reduce  their  work  load  by  about  100  per  year.     The  problems  that  we  are  exper- 
iencing now  with  the  state  right  now,  are  the  differences  of  new  court  procedure, 
how  to  obtain  jurisdiction  back  on  Indian  children  that  are  taken  into  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  state  and  you  have  to  have  new  procedures  for  that  and  I  hope 
that  they  will  be  able  to  do  this.  Heretofore  since  November  8,  any  Indian 
child  that  comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  and  is  a  ward  of  the 
Tribal  Court,  we  will  assume  the  jurisdiction  back.  We  have  not  had  it  turned 
down  as  yet.  Nor  should  we.  Our  experiences  with  the  State  SRS  have  generally 
been  very   good.  What  they  don't  understand  and  most  non-Indians  do  not  under- 
stand is  our  culture  that  is,  placing  the  children  with  the  grandparents  or  an 
uncle  or  aunt.  They  belong  to  the  same  community.  I  intervened  for  the  first 
time  in  child  placement  in  Ekalaka.  That's  where  the  pavement  ends  out  there. 
The  adoptive  study  was  super,  a  couple  of  teachers  that  had  an  income  of 
$30,000  or  more  and  the  youngster  probably  had  a  ^^ery   good  future.  But  he  was 
(the  uncle)  a  member  of  our  tribe,  1/2  of  his  blood,  and  we  just  brought  him 
back  here  and  put  him  in  the  adoptive  care  custody  of  one  of  his  cousins.  I 
think  he  will  be  a  lot  better  off.  That  has  been  some  of  our  experiences  -  the 
state  requested  the  other  day  that  we  give  our  permission  for  adoption  and  I  am 
not  going  to  do  that  until  I  see  the  adoptive  study  -  and  that  is  the  ultimate 
standpoint.  It  is  tough  to  take  a  youngster  who  is  apparently  unwanted  by  the 
family  and  send  him  out  into  the  world  and  then  when  he  becomes  18  or  19  comes 
back  to  the  reservation  and  wants  to  know  where  his  tribes  are  or  who  they  are. 
Then  there  is  the  privacy  act  -  we  had  a  case  the  other  day,  she  was  22  and 
working  on  the  Flathead  for  quite  a  while,  and  wanted  to  know  who  her  parents 
were.  Under  the  new  Child  Welfare  Act  after  two  years  if  the  parents  can  prove 
they  were  under  duress  at  the  time  of  termination  of  parental  rights,  they  could 
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over  turn  this  adoption. 

We  have  the  BIA,  under  Social  Services  do  our  investigations.  They  do  a  very 
good  job  and  they  make  recommendations  to  us  and  they  follow  them  up  and  I  am 
just  very  happy  with  the  working  relationship  we  have  with  our  local  BIA 
personnel.  We  just  don't  have  any  problems.  I  am  a  judge  that  does  not  want  to 
issue  an  order  every   time  they  turn  around.  I  talk  to  them,  find  out  what  we 
need,  and  get  it  done.  We  can  get  it  done  by  negotiations. 
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It  is  always  an  interesting  position  to  be  in  as  the  last  speaker  on  a  program, 
I  am  not  sure  exactly  what  it  means.  But  I  would  like  to  first  of  all,  express 
my  feeling  of  pleasure  and  privilege  at  being  able  to  meet  with  this  group  this 
week  and  I  would  also  like  to  express  appreciation  to  Bruce  Jones  and  Merle 
Lucas  and  Tom  Pablo  for  the  fine  time  we  have  had  -  it's  been  a  good  conference. 
It  has  reaffirmed  for  me  a  number  of  things  that  Ray  Butler  and  I  have  been 
working  on  for  a  LONG  time.  Unfortunately,  we  still  haven't  seen  realization  of 
some  of  these  things.  But  in  any  event,  I  bring  greetings  from  Assistant 
Secretary  Martinez  of  the  Office  of  Human  Development  Services,  Commissioner 
Osborne  and  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Administration  for  Public  Services, 
Michio  Suzuki,  who  has  had  a  continuing  responsibility  for  our  services  to 
Native  Americans  as  long  as  he's  been  in  the  federal  service  and  particularly 
being  one  of  the  midwives  of  Title  XX,  seeing  that  it  got  through  the  Congress. 
He  particularly  wanted  to  be  here,  but  because  they  are  preparing  for  Congress 
to  go  back  into  session  next  week,  just  could  not  make  it.  In  any  event,  I  do 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  you  about  Title  XX  which  is  greatly  mis- 
understood and  particularly  how  it  interfaces  with  the  new  Indian  Child  Welfare 
Act. 

To  understand  Title  XX  as  a  relatively  new  program,  it  just  went  into  effect 
October  1,  1975  you  have  to  remember  that  it  is  built  on  a  relatively  long-term 
program  founded  in  the  Social  Security  Act  which  was  originally  passed  in  1935. 
The  original  Social  Security  Act  was  intended  to  provide  what  we  all  know  as 
the  Social  Insurance  Program.  The  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Program  that  has  been 
added  to  from  time  to  time,  but  also  provided  for  certain  Grant-In-Aid  Programs 
to  States,  at  that  time,  thought  to  be  just  an  interim  arrangement  for  people 
who  had  not  had  an  opportunity  to  become  insured  under  Social  Security,  the  old 
age,  the  blind,  later  the  disabled  and  particularly  what  was  originally  called 
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the  Mother's  pensions  for  the  survivors,  mothers  with  children  and  the  ori- 
ginal intent  was  children  whose  fathers  were  deceased.  Other  things  were  added 
over  a  period  of  years  so  that  it  covered  families  who  had  disabled  fathers, 
fathers  who  were  just  absent  or  who  never  married  the  mother,  etc.;  and  finally, 
in  the  last  ten  years,  also  added  the  factor  of  the  father  being  unemployed.  All 
of  these  assistance  categories  were  expected  to  phase  out  as  the  insurance  pro- 
gram got  rolling  and  they  almost  did  during  the  Second  World  War.  But  they 
did  not  and  in  fact  grew.  The  critical  point  is  that  Social  Services  were 
always  seen  as  an  adjunct  to  these  financial  assistance  programs.  The  Social 
Services  in  those  programs  for  families  and  children,  the  old  and  the  disabled 
have  their  roots  in  the  public  welfare  programs  which  came  into  being  only  as 
basic  cash  assistance  programs.  That's  where  the  predecessors  of  Title  XX  came 
from. 

In  the  50' s  there  was  a  growing  awareness  that  just  handing  out  money  was  not 
enough  and  there  had  to  be  other  things  to  help  people.  Congress  began  to 
enact  specific  provisions  related  to  providing  services  to  keep  people  in  their 
own  homes,  to  help  make  them  self-supporting,  etc.  In  President  Kennedy's  term, 
the  first  Presidential  address  on  Social  Services  was  given  and  as  a  result  of 
that  in  1962  all  of  the  cash  assistance  titles  were  modified.  Prior  to  that 
time,  we  made  no  distinction  between  Social  Services  and  the  actual  administra- 
tion of  the  cash  assistance  programs.  We  matched  state  expenditures  at  the 
rate  of  50%  to  provide  social  services  and  to  administer  cash  assistance.  The 
whole  idea  behind  the  changes  that  came  into  being  in  1962  was  that  there  needed 
to  be  some  incentives  and  that's  when  we  first  got  it  and  it  was  continued  since 
then,  what  we  term  the  premium  matching,  the  premium  financial  participation  in 
state  expenditures  for  social  services,  and  this  was  at  the  rate  of  75%  and 
continues  to  this  day  in  Title  XX. 
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Now  between  1962  and  1968  the  various  welfare  departments  in  the  country  began 
expanding  their  staff  to  provide  social  services,  not  just  to  administer  cash 
assistance.  Interestingly  though,  they  moved  very  slowly  during  that  period. 
In  1963,  there  was  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  being 
claimed  for  social  services  by  the  states.  The  states  felt  again  and  history 
has  sort  of  proven  that  out,  that  we  can't  social  work  people  out  of  poverty 
if  the  basic  human  needs  for  food,  shelter,  clothing,  etc.,  can't  be  satisfied 
then  services  are  no  substitute.  So  that  basically  the  states  did  move  very 
slowly  in  that  regard.  But  finally  in  1968,  when  the  law  was  changed  to  say 
that  rather  than  the  welfare  department  just  administering  these  programs 
themselves,  they  could  enter  into  purchase  of  service  arrangements,  expenditures 
began  to  expand  rapidly.  They  grew  from  350  million  in  1968  to  over  1  1/2 
billion  in  1972  primarily  as  the  result  of  state  purchase  of  social  services 
from  other  public  and  private  agencies.  State  authority  to  purchase  such 
services  as  those  which  Title  XX  funds  from  tribal  governments  continued  to 
this  day.  And  implementing  that  authority  is  the  message  I  want  to  bring  to 
you  today. 

Under  provision  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  associated  case  law,  states  must 
provide  assistance  and  services  to  Native  Americans  as  well  as  non-Indians 
residing  in  the  state.  A  Native  American  residing  on  a  reservation  today  is 
also  a  citizen  of  the  state  in  which  his  home  is  located  and  is  entitled,  as 
such  a  citizen,  to  all  of  the  rights  and  privileges  accorded  to  non-Indian 
citizens  of  the  state.  Although  some  state  governments  continue  to  resist 
these  mandates  to  provide  assistance  and  services  to  reservation  residents 
because  of  jurisdictional  problems,  all  public  assistance  and  social  service 
programs  financed  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  must  include  reservation 
areas  in  "statewide"  coverage  of  their  plans  for  these  programs.  Under  Title 
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XX  of  the  Act,  but  not  under  Titles  IV-A  or  XIX,  States  may  design  their  plans 
so  as  to  provide  a  different  mix  of  services  within  reservation  boundaries  and 
could  also  delegate  standard  setting  authority  to  tribal  officials.  Some 
states  have  done  so,  but  most  have  not.  Also,  some  states,  even  prior  to  Title 
XX,  contracted  with  tribal  governments  to  provide  certain  services  to  reservation 
residents. 

The  legislation  in  1974  of  both  the  Indian  Self  Determination  Act  (P.L.  93-638) 
and  Title  XX  (P.L.  93-647)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  gave  increased  support  to 
our  efforts  to  encourage  states  not  only  to  provide  services  for  reservation 
residents  but  to  contract  with  tribes  for  provision  of  such  services  by  tribal 
rather  than  state  authorities.  Although  not  particularly  popular  with  many 
tribes  because  it  does  establish  a  formal  relationship  with  state  governments, 
nevertheless  the  state  purchase  of  service  from  tribal  authorities  does  enable 
them  now  to  administer  Title  XX  services  on  reservations  through  tribal  rather 
than  state/local  staff. 

Factors,  in  addition  to  jurisdictional  problems,  regarding  the  expansion  of 
state  purchase  of  service  from  tribal  governments  are  both  the  absolute  limit 
on  Title  XX  allotments  to  states  and  the  availability  of  the  25  percent  non- 
federal share.  In  this  regard,  we  would  hope  that  increases  in  the  federal 
Title  XX  ceiling  could  be  used  to  fulfill  at  least  some  part  of  unmet  obliga- 
tion to  state  citizens  residing  on  reservations  and  we  have  also  identified 
several  possible  non-state  sources  for  the  non-federal  share. 

The  very  fact  of  this  meeting  of  tribal  government  and  state  government  repre- 
sentatives would  seem  to  offer  a  new  opportunity  for  the  two  sovereign  entities 
to  reconsider  the  possibility  of  entering  into  carefully  prescribed  arrange- 
ments whereby  the  states  could  use  the  federal  funding  they  receive  for  social 
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services  programs  to  support  contracts  for  tribal  delivery  of  such  services. 

I  sincerely  hope  we  can  see  some  progress  in  this  direction  before  the  time  of 
the  next  meeting  of  this  group  and  again  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  opportunity  of  being  with  you  during  this  conference. 
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PANEL  PRESENTATION 
OF 

MR.   MICKEY   OLD   COYOTE 

CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES  PROGRAM 

CROW  INDIAN  RESERVATION 

CROW  AGENCY.  MONTANA  59022 
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The  Crow  Indian  Reservation,  an  area  of  approximately  2's  million  acres,  is  in 
south  central  Montana.  It  is  the  home  of  approximately  6,500  members  of  the 
Crow  Indian  Tribe.  About  1,700  members  live  away  from  the  Reservation  though 
some  of  these  live  nearby  and  spend  considerable  time  each  year  on  the 
Reservation. 

The  Crow  Indian  Reservation  is  primarily  an  agriculture  area.  Many  of  its 
members  are  engaged  in  agriculture  activities  for  a  livelihood.  Others  seek 
and  work  on  spot-jobs  throughout  the  area  such  as  construction  work  and  fire- 
fighting  which  are  seasonal.  A  small  number  are  employed  within  the  BIA  and 
PHS.  Unemployment  is  high  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation,  as  a  result  of  this, 
some  degree  of  apathy  is  attributed  to  this  unemployment  situation  and  alcohol- 
ism whereby  social-ills  are  quite  common  in  individuals  and  families. 

n  order  to  ameliorate  this  social  regression  type  situation  among  the  Crow 
Tribes,  we  are  looking  at  the  Crow  culture  values  and  practices  as  a  means  of 
alleviating  the  apathy  in  our  social  structure.  The  Crow  Indian  Reservation  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  last  strongholds  of  Indian  culture  in  its  own  setting.  The 
activities  in  our  daily  life  is  still  traditional.  Crows,  reflecting  many  of 
the  customs  and  practices  handed  down  for  generations.  We  are  proud  of  our 
rich  Indian  heritage  which  influences  our  everyday  activities  where  this  life- 
style compliments  the  cultivation  of  the  dominant  society  practice  in  revital- 
ization  of  morality  in  individuals.  With  this  type  of  background  where  the 
largest  percent  of  the  Crow  population  which  are  still  Crow  cultural  practicing 
families,  we  are  optimistic  in  formulating  plans,  designed  toward  human  growth 
along  with  the  vital  aspects  of  morality  of  both  cultural  awareness  will  be 
obtained  as  a  result  of  this  process. 

The  dominant  society  is  too  institutionalized  in  their  outlook  at  other 
cultures.  They  treat  other  cultures  and  values  as  less  pure  and  less  genuine. 
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Caring  for  grandchildren  among  the  Crows  is  an  accepted  standard.  The  extended 
family  is  heavily  relied  on  for  this  type  of  responsibility. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  rapid  change.  New  problems  have  developed  in  today's 
society,  so  man  must  think  of  new  ways  in  which  to  deal  with  them.  Tapping 
the  resource  of  Crow  cultural  values  is  one  of  them,  in  finding  remedies  for  the 
social-ills  that  affect  the  tribal  members. 

We  will  concentrate  on  one  of  our  most  important  resources  on  the  reservation, 
the  Human  Resource.  The  need  for  a  Crow  Culture  Enrichment  program  in  conjunc- 
tion with  on-going  social  programs  will  enhance  the  participants  to  acquire  the 
significance  of  moral  values  in  both  societies  in  a  fashion  and  manner  that 
will  instill  positive  characteristics  in  individuals.  Crow  culture,  taken  as 
a  whole  constitutes  both  a  thorough  statement  and  a  thorough  lesson  in  Crow 
Indian  Philosophy  -  worldview,  spiritual  guidance,  social  customs,  and  the 
individual's  place  in  this  entire  scheme.  If  this  kind  of  learning  takes  place, 
the  society  does  not  need  to  rely  on  law  enforcement  to  assure  conformity  to 
accepted  social  norms,  for  the  culture  enrichment  discourages  indulgence  of 
social  misconduct.  Crow  moral  values  address  character  building  devices  and  a 
positive  kind  of  social  control.  They  offer  help  and  guidance  in  the  areas  of 
personal  and  psychological  growth:  they  offer  religious  instructions;  they 
impart  knowledge;  they  help  to  instill  leadership  qualities;  they  develop  group 
morale,  strengthen  cultural  pride,  and  they  offer  enjoyment  and  appreciation. 

The  Indian  lived  intimately  and  close  to  nature  and  his  whole  life-style  is 
based  and  patented  after  the  nature  world. 

Desired  and  fine  qualities  such  as  manners,  politeness  and  other  respectable 
qualities  are  shared  for  a  harmonious-type  way  of  life.  We  can  relate  and  apply 
these  methods  toward  child-behavior  and  development  within  Indian  practices  in 
conjunction  with  the  traditional  modern  day  social  work. 
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The  Crows  are  wery   culturated  in  their  traditional  practices,  customs  and 
philosophies.  Inspite  of  this  rich  Indian  heritage  background  where  it  is  to 
be  a  family  practice  and  family  responsibility  of  conveying  and  sharing  all  the 
whole  Crow  culture,  the  swiftness  and  the  mainstream  of  modern  day  dominant 
society  practices  prevailed  over  this  once  common  practice  of  night  time  story- 
telling of  Crow  Indian  values. 

The  primary  overall  objective  will  be  directed  toward  family  structure.  As 
in  every  race  group  and  culture,  the  family  is  the  beginning  for  the  training, 
refinement,  and  development  of  mind,  morals,  and  values  and  this  still  holds 
true  with  the  average  Crow  Indian  family  at  one  time.  Family  structure  and 
relationship  is  very  important  toward  human  growth  and  development  as  it 
addresses  social  norms,  respectability,  responsibilities,  character  building, 
and  revitalization  of  personal  growth  in  tune  with  transitions. 

The  idea  of  this  introduction  to  the  family  relationship  and  structure  is  many 
fold  in  terms  of  self-identity,  self-awareness  as  it  related  to  family  awareness 
and  cultural  awareness.  The  Crow  Indian  culture  is  applied  in  such  a  fashion 
that  it  does  not  hinder  the  traditional  dominant  society  practices.  It  compli- 
ments both  cultures. 

The  value  of  the  Crow  Indian  culture  is  emphasized  for  its  measure  of  experience 
and  merits.  This  provides  an  environment  to  cope  with  the  contemporary,  that 
emphasized  the  on-going  development  of  personal  growth  and  personal  skills  and  is 
based  on  a  learning  environment  of  sharing  and  giving  way  to  each  other.  The 
development  of  pride,  the  awareness,  and  self-confidence  are  all  products  of  this 
experience.  Indian  culture  is  perhaps  one  of  our  greatest  strengths  which  pro- 
vides a  learning  model  which  develops  a  support  system  to  maintain  the  individual, 
his  family  and  community  group. 

Feeling  of  belonging  within  the  family  structure  help  maintain  equilibrium, 
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alleviating  personality  defects  and  attitudial  development,  as  it  reflects 
good  family  relationship  in  accordance  to  the  Crow  Indian  value  system.  This 
extends  into  their  association  with  other  persons  in  their  everyday  lifestyle. 

Implementation  and  application  will  address  the  following:  (1)  personal  identity 
(2)  family  identity  (3)  community  identity  (4)  personal  awareness  (5)  family 
awareness  (6)  community  awareness  (7)  personal  acceptance  (8)  family  acceptance 
(9)  community  acceptance  (10)  personal  behavior  (11)  family  behavior  (12) 
community  behavior  (13)  self  image  (14)  family  image  (15)  social  image. 

Motivation  and  inititive  are  also  evident  within  individuals  in  attaining  status 
and  standards  that  are  set  forth  both  in  the  dominant  culture  and  the  Crow 
Indian  value  system. 

This  will  alleviate  the  apathy  in  the  social  structure  attributed  to  attitudial 
regression. 

Observance  and  proper  application  of  the  Crow  Indian  value  practices  in  itself 
encourages  social  norms.  Therefore,  we  want  to  tap  and  utilize  learned  Crow 
tribal  elders  as  resources  in  areas  as  counselors  relating  to  the  Indian  value 
system.  This  will  be  done  as  on-going  part  of  the  program.  Values  of  a  good 
home  and  the  significance  of  family  responsibilities  and  obligations  will  be 
conveyed  and  shared  within  this  program. 

We  must  begin  by  firmly  believing  that  "self"  is  the  unique  and  loving  potential 
in  each  man  that  society  often  tries  to  crush.  Man  (humankind)  is  infinitely 
potential  and  that  given  the  proper  guidance  there  is  hardly  a  task  he  cannot 
perform  or  a  degree  of  mastery  in  work  and  love  that  he/she  cannot  attain.  Some 
are  the  following  means  by  which  the  "self"  may  be  explored. 

Reality  therapy  -  the  individuals  assuming  responsibility  for  own  behavior. 
Glasser  "circles"  used  in  elementary  school  seatings  -  a  "roving"  resource  person 
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for  the  reservation  who  could  go  into  schools  regularly,  conduct  the  Glasser 
"circles",  thereby  teaching  skills  in  copying  with  stress  and  inter-communica- 
tion skills  at  the  elementary  level. 

At  secondary  level  YET  (Youth  Effectiveness  Training"  should  be  implemented, 
again  in  "group"  settings  and  encourage  youth  to  communicate  effectively  at 
the  peer  level  as  well  as  with  authority  figures,  again  teaching  communication 
skills. 

Parents  must  be  tought  parenting  skills,  through  Parent  Effectiveness  Training, 
through  these  techniques  a  more  humane  approach  to  parenting  will  result. 

Family  counseling,  pre-marital  counseling,  marriage  counseling,  courtship/sex 
counseling  are  all  gravely  needed,  and  these  areas  are  basic  communication  and 
problem-solving  areas. 

As  a  group,  going  Indians  are  susceptible  to  acute  depression  and  as  a  result 
of  this  suffer  many  social-ills  and  failures.  A  person  who  counsels  Indians 
must  be  skillful  enough  that  their  efforts  embody  the  essence  of  all  counseling, 
those  counselled  must  make  the  final  decision  by  themselves. 
Decision  making  skills  can  be  taught/learned;  communication  skills  can  be 
taught/learned  relating  to  the  opposite  sex  whether  as  marriage  partners  or 
during  courtship  can  be  taught/learned;  feeling  good  about"self"  is  a  learning 
process. 

Yes,  guidance/counseling  is  a  desperate  necessity  on  the  Crow  Reservation.  The 
person  must  be  trustworthy  and  highly  trained  and  able  to  fit  into  the  beautiful 
frame  which  is  the  existing  Crow  culture. 

The  local  (tribal)  awareness  of  problems  in  family,  juvenile,  sexual,  school,  i.e. 
educational  communication  is  an  inspiration  for  a  trained,  helping  individual 
coordination  of  workshops,  training  sessions  in  parenting  and  basic  communication 
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skills,  decision  making  skills,  self-awareness  group  sessions,  all  this  is  a 
beginning  with  the  goal  that  of  happier,  more  emotionally  stable  Crow  people 
able  to  face  life,  make  good  decisions  for  themselves  and  follow  through. 

Briefly,  before  closing,  let  me  enumerate  areas  which  will  alleviate  some 
problems:  (a)  involve  parents  -  training  in  better  parenting  PET  courses; 
(b)  remove  barriers  and  build  bridges  between  people,  whether  husbands/wifes, 
lovers,  teachers,  students;  (c)  training  skills  offered  in  communication  skills 
and  discovering  self;  Glasser/Reality  classroom  techniques  utilized. 

Counseling  can  remain  at  the  forefront  in  helping  Crow  society  to  become 
productive  and  happier  members. 
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WHEREAS;  It's  being  recommended  that  the  Governors'  Interstate  Indian  Council  express 
support  for  the  establishment  of  permanent  tribal /state  legislative  committees/councils/ 
commissions  for  developing  and  maintaining  legislative  awareness  of  juri sd ict iona I -re  I atec 
problems  of  Indians  and  non-Indians  on  and  off  the  reservation  and  to  maintain  continuous 
open  lines  of  negotiations  and  communications  on  jurisdictional  questions,  now 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED;  that  the  Governors'  Interstate  Indian  Council  does  hereby 
approve  of  the  above  recommendation. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED;  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  national 
Indian  organizations  and  the  National  Governors'  Association  for  their  consideration 
and  support. 


'0(>-.A^.NW^(tv. 


Submitted  By:   Caleb  Shiel ds 
8-30-79       Tribal  Councilman  of  the  Assi n i boi ne/S ioux 
Tribes,  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation  - 
Billings  Area  Vice  President  for  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians 


Motion  by  Merle  Lucas  (Montana)  to  approve,  seconded  by  W.  R.  Richardson 
(North  Carolina) ,  carried. 
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WHEREAS,  It's  being  r^ccinmended  the  Governors'  Interstate  Indian  Council  support 
the  ccncept  of  establishing  non-voting  Indian  Legislators,  vMch  shall  be  appointed 
by  each  Governor  with  concurrence  by  each  participating  Tribe,  with  appropriate 
State  and/or  Tribal  funds,  to  serve  in  State  Legislatures  as  Indian  advisors  and 
lobbyists,  new; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  Governor's  Interstate  Indian  Council  does 
hereby  approve  of  the  above  recotmendaticn, 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transnatted  to  the 
National  Governors'  Association  for  their  consideration  and  atpport. 


^\ji^M^r.Q^. 


Submitted  by:  Caleb  Shields 

Tribal  Councilman  of  the  Assiniboine/Sioux  Tribes 
Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation,  Montana 
Billings  Area  Vice-President  for  the  National 
Congress  of  Anerican  Indians 

08/30/79 


Motion  by  Bruce  Jones  (North  Carolina)  to  approve,  seconded  by  Leonard  Garrow 
(New  York) ,  carried. 
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WHEREAS;  It's  being  recommended  that  the  Governors'  Interstate  Indian  Counci 
oppose  any  amendments  to  SB  562  of  the  U.S.  Congress  (Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  Authorizations)  which  would  allow  states  and  Indian  reservation 
lands  be  used  for,  or  even  the  intention  of,  exploring  sites  in  such 
state  or  within  an  Indian  reservation  for  the  purpose  of  establishing, 
evaluating  or  contracting  for  construction  of  facilities  intended  for  the 
storage  of  radioactive  materials  including  high-level  defense  waste,  spent 
fuel  reactor  assemblies,  transuranic  materials  and  other  mid-  and  high-level 
radioactive  materials,  now 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED;  that  the  Governors'  Interstate  Indian  Council 
does  hereby  approve  of  the  above  recommendation. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED;  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  national  Indian  organizations  and  the  National  Governors'  Association 
for  their  consideration  and  support. 


^aSi^>!^M^ 


Submitted  by:   Caleb  Shields 
8-30-79       Tribal  Councilman  of  the  Ass i n i boi ne/Sioux 
Tribes,  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation  - 
Billings  Area  Vice  President  for  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians 

Motion  by  Bruce  Jones  (North  Carolina)  to  approve,  seconded  by  Peter  D.  Mora  III 
(louisiana)  carried. 
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WHEREAS;  It's  being  recommended  the  Governors'  Interstate  Indian  Council 
approve  of  the  report  to  the  Governors  by  the  National  Governors'  Association 
Task  Force  on  Indian  Policy,  dated  September  1978,  which  outlines  the  key  issues 
in  State  /Tribal  relations  with  options  which  Governors  and  Tribal  leaders 
could  pursue  in  resolving  the  issues  identified  in  said  report  and; 

WHEREAS;  It  is  further  recormended  that  the  National  Governors'  Association 
give  consideration  for  adoption  now; 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED;  That  the  Governors'  Interstate  Indian  Council  does 
hereby  approve  of  the  above  recommendations; 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED;  That  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  National 
Indian  Organization  and  the  National  Governors'  Association  for  their  consideration 
and  approval . 


9:^.\.ih'^:^^. 


IX. 

Submitted  by  -Caleb  Shields  (MDntana) 
Tribal  Councilman  of  the 

Assiniboine/Sioux  Tribes 
Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation,  MT 
Billings  Area  Vice  President  for  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians 


Motion  by  iBonard  Gar row  (New  York)  to  approve,  seccaided  by  Bruce  Jones  (North 
Carolina) ,  carried. 
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WHEREAS,  It's  being  reconmended  that  the  Governors'  Interstate  Indian 
Council  express  support  for  consideration  by  Indian  Tribes,  the  concept 
of  requiring  an  annual  convention  of  our  Tribal  Attorneys  or  any  Attorney 
v^o  represents  Tribes  for: 

1.  The  Identification  of  comDn  needs  and  desires  of  Indian 
Tribes  with  a  view  toward  developing  raut\aal  awareness  and 
cocperaticn  in  resolving  jurisdiction  problems  in  general. 

2.  The  role  of  state  government  vis-a-vis  the  federal  government 
and  Indian  Tribes  with  particular  errphasis  on  the  powers  and 
limitations  of  the  legislatures. 

3.  Seeking  possible  structures  and  procedures  for  maintaining 
contact  between  the  states  and  tribes,  now,  therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  Governors'  Interstate  Indian  Council  does  hereby 
approve  of  the  above   recamendation. 

BE  n  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
national  Indian  organizations  and  the  National  Governors'  Association  for 
their  consideraticn  and  support,  with  special  enphasis  to  Tribes  within  each 
state . 


lybtion  by  Juanita  J.  Helpiirey  (North  Carolina)  to  approve,  seconded  by  Alma 
Patterson  (New  York) ,  carrie 

Sutmitted  by:  C3^^"5hieids 

Tribal  Counilman  of  the  Assiniboine/Sioux 

Tribes,  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation,  Nkxitana 
Billings  Area  Vice-President  for  the  National 

Congress  of  American  Indians 


08/39/79 
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WHE3^EAS,  It's  being  recamended  that  a  Chairperson  or  designee  be  appointed  to 
represent  the  Governors'  Interstate  Indian  Council  and  to  present  the  GIIC 
resoluticns  adcpted  in  conference  at  Kalispell,  Mcntana,  on  August  30,  1979, 
to  the  Resolutions  Ccnmittee  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  in 
convention  at  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  from  October  1-5,  1979,  new, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Governors'  Interstate  Indian  Council  does 
hereby  approve  of  the  above  reccmmendaticn. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  appointed  Chairperson  or  designee  is  further 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to  prepare,  present  and  follcw-i:p  on  said 
resolutions  with  a  full  report  to  be  made  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Governors'  Interstate  Indian  Council. 


^^c^%QsA<iiLx- 


Sutrdtted  by:  Caleb  Shields 

Tribal  Councilman  of  the  Assiniboine/Sioux 

Tribes,  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation 
Billings  Area  Vice-President  for  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians 
08/30/79 


Motion  by  Bruoe  Jones  (North  Carolina)  to  approve,  seconded  by  Peter  D.  Niora  III 
(Louisiana) ,  carried 
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WHEREAS,  there  exists  a  need  to  strengthen  the  relationship  between  state 

governments  and  American  Indian  Tribal  groups; 

WHEREAS,  there  exists  a  need  to  strengthen  this  relationship  in  order  to  assist 

Indian  Tribes  through  research,  educational  and  service  programs.,  to  develop 

and/or  preserve  their  natural  and  human  resources; 

WHEREAS,  there  exists  a  need  for  states  to  support  the  Tribal  goals  of  economic 

self-sufficiency  on  self  determination; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  Governor's  Interstate  Indian  Council 

supports  H.R.  2578,  a  bill  introduced  to  the  United  States  Congress  to  establish 

Indian  Resource  Development  Institute^ 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  support  registered  herein  be  sent  to  the 

chairperson  of  the  following  congressional  committee;  Education  and  Labor, 

House  of  Representatives,  the  Subcommittee  on  Post  Secondary  Education,  Interior 

and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  Senate 

Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 


Submitted  by: 


Dr.  Robert  Perogoy,  Director 
Center  for  Native  American  Studies 
Montana  State  University 
Bozeman,  Montana  59715 


Also,  please  send  to:  Senators,  Max  Baucas,  John  Melcher, 

Dominic*  and  De  Concini^ Kennedy 

Congressmen:  Pat  Williams  and  Ron  Marlenee 

Also  to:  Dr.  Robert  Peregoy 

Center  for  Native  American  Studies 
Montana  State  University 
Bozeman,  Montana  59815 

Motion  by  Leonard  Garrow  (New  York)  to  approve,;  seconded  by  Peter  D.  Mora  III 
(Louisiana) ,  carried 
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WHEREAS;  There  is  a  general  population  of  older  Americans,  both  Indian  and  non- 
Indian,  who  reside  in  isolated  Indian  rural  communities  and  are  unable  to  commute 
and  do  not  have  means  of  transportation,  and; 

WHEREAS;  It's  being  recommended  that  both  States  and  Tribes  initiate  means  and 
measures  in  establishing  adequate  transportation  routes  and  systems  utilizing 
State/Tribal /Federal  programs  and  funds  which  are  available  for  such  purposes, 
now. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED;  That  the  Governors'  Interstate  Indian  Council  does 
hereby  approve  of  the  above  recommendation. 


Submitted  by:   chief  W.  R.  Richardson 

North  Carolina  State  Delegate 


08/30/79 


Motion  by  Bruce  Jones  (North  Carolina)  to  approve,  seconded  by  John  Billiot 
(Louisiana) ,  carried 
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WHEREAS,  The  Governor's  Interstate  Indian  Council  has  ccnvened  its 
30th  Annual  Meeting  in  Kalispell,  Montana,  August  27-30,  1979,  and 

WHEREAS,  The   Indian  Tribes  in  the  State  of  Montana  have  extended  their 
wslccane  and  hospitality  to  the  Delegates,  new  therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  on  this  date  the  Delegates  express  their  appreciation 
to  the  Indian  people  in  Montana,  Mr.  Thonas  E.  Pablo,  Co-Host;  Mr. Merle 
Lucas,  Conference  Coordinator,  and  all  other  persons  who  helped  with  the 
Conference. 


08/30/79 


Submitted  by:  Ms.  Elrna  Patterson  (New  York) 

Resolution  Cormattee  Chairperson 


Motion  by  Georgiana  Linden  (Alaska)  to  approve,  seconded  by  John  Billiot 
(Louisiana) ,  carried. 
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WHEREAS,  For  thousands  of  years  subsistence  uses  of  fish  and  wildlife  on  traditional 
and  now  designated  public  lands  in  Alaska  have  been  the  foundation  of  Alaska  culture 
and  social  and  familial  organization,  and  the  main  stay  of  the  rural  Alaska  Native 
economy;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  importance  of  subsistence  uses  on  the  public  land  by  Alaska  Natives 
was  recognized  and  protected  by  the  United  States  Congress  by  enactment  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  in  1971;  and 

WHEREAS,  In  enacting  the  Alaska  Native  Claim  Settlement  Act  the  Congress  instructed 
both  the  State  of  Alaska  and  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  do  everything  necessary 
to  protect  subsistence  uses  by  Alaska  Natives  on  the  public  lands;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  Congress  presently  is  considering  the  enactment  of  Alaska  National 
Interest  Lands  legislation; 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  Governors'  Interstate  Indian  Council  strongly 
urges  the  United  Stats  Congress  to  include  a  subsistence  management  and  use  title 
in  the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  legislation;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  such  title  must  insure  that  state  fish  and  game 
management  on  the  public  lands  shall  be  subject  to  Federal  oversight  of  state 
management  activities  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  National  Interest  goals  in  the 
protection  of  the  Alaska  Native  subsistency  way  of  life. 


Submitted  by:Georg^aifbtLincoln,  Alaska  State  Delegate 


8-30-79   The  Alaskan  Federation  of  Natives  request 

that  this  resolution  be  adopted. 
MDtion  by  Leonard  Garrow  (New  York)  to  approve,  seconded  by  Merle  Lucas  (Moitana) 
carried. 
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53.  ROBERT  BATSON 

STAFT  ATTORNEY  -  DEPT.  OF  STATE 
162  W7\SHINGrCN  AVENUE 
ALBANY,  NEW  YORK  12231 
(518)  474-6740 
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I.      ML':R\/YN   SHIEIiJS 

iFDRl'  PECK  RESERVATI'DN 
P.    O.    BOX  481 
POPLAR,   KMTM:^ 

55.  .    JOE  RCBERTS 

QOVEFISIOR'S  OFFICE 
HELENA,   MJtrrmA     59601 

56.  *JOHN  A.  PETERS 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
MASSECHUSETTS  COMMISSIOSI 
lASHBURTON  PLSCE 
BOGTCN,  MASS. 
(617)  727  6966 

57.  *CLINTON  M.  PATTEA 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 
1645  WEST  JEFFERSON 
PHOENIX,  ARIZONA  85007 
255-3123 

58.  JESSIE  JAMES 
DIRECTOR 

P.    O.    BOX  459 
FORT  BELKNAP  AdH^CY 
HARLEM,   MONTANA     59526 
353-2205  ext.    273 

59.  KARL  E.    SCHLEPP 
SUPERINITI'roENT 
RISING  WOLF  ELEM. 
BOX  789 

KALISPELL,   MC^TTANA 
257-8847 

60.  -  LICNEL  R,  JOHN 

DIRECTOR 

HEALTH  DEPARTMENT 

BOX  231 

SALAMANCA,  NEW  YORK  14779 

(716)  945-1790 

61.  PAUL  EAGLEMAN 
TRIBAL  SOCIAL  WORKER 
ROCKY  BOY  ROUTE 

BOX  ELDER,  MT 
395-4700 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69, 


70. 


PAUL  PAUyi 
PROGRAMS  DIRECTOR 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  1 
HARDIN,  MT  59034 
665-1304 


71. 


&  17 


*CJIJi:i'  W.  U.  KUllAKDSON 
NORTH  CAROLINA  COMMISSION  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
BOX  329 
HOLLISTER,  NC 
(919)  586-3035 

CALEB  SHIELDS 
TRIBAL  COUNCILMAN 
PORT  PECK  TRIBES 
POPLAR,  NOSITANA  59255 
768-3759 

DAN  BOGGS 
TRIBAL  CHAIRMAN 
BROWNING,  MONTANA  59417 
338-7511 

*G.  l^ARREN  COOK 
GOV.  REP. 

119  12TH  STREET  BOX  1314 
RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA  23201 
(804)  786-5821 

CHUCK  EMERY 

BRANCH  CHIEF  ADULT  &  PS  EDUCATION 
OlE  -  400  Maryland  Ave.  SW 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
(202)  245-2673 

PDO^EY  R.  MILLER 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

FORT  PECK  ANA 
P.  0.  BOX  307 
POPLAR,  MOSTTANA 
768-3604 

MICHAEL  STEPHEN 

MT  ASSOCIATiaSI  OF  COUNTIES 

1802  IITH  AVENUE 

HELENA,  MONTANA  59601 

442-5209 

*JOE  A.  QUETONE 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

FLORIDA  GOVERNOR'S  COUNCIL  ON  INDIAN  AFF. 
IO5J5  E.  COLLEGE 
TALLAHASSEE,  FLORIDA  32301 
(904)  488-0730 


DCMSIA  SCHMAUCK 
STAFF  ASSISTANT  -  SEN. 
FEDERAL  BUILDING 
HELENA,  MT  59601 
449-5480 


BAUCUS 


U,l- 


72.  RUDY  BUCKMMJ 
ADMINISTRATOR 

FORT  BELKNAP  AGENCY 
HARLEM,  MT 
353-2205  ext.  236 

73.  DAN  OLD  ELK 
CHAIRMAN 
CROW  TRIBE 

WATER  RESOURCES  COMM. 
CROW  AGEICY  MT  59022 
638-2993 


81.  LENA  PAISANO 
STATISTICIAN 
POPULATION  DIVISION 
CENSUS  BUREAU 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.   20233 

(301)  763-7572 

82.  C.  L.  ROBINETT 
SUPERINTENDENT 
LAME  DEER  SCHOOL 
LAME  DEER,  MT 
477-6305 


74.  A.  C.  KNIGHT  M.D. 
DIRECTOR 

STATE  DEPT.  OF  HEALTH 
721  2ND  STREET 
HELENA,  MT  59601 
449-2544 

75.  *BRUCE  PARRY 

DIRECTOR 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS  DIVISION 
OFFICE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH  84114 

76.  CARL  VENNE 
COOTRACTING  OFFICER 
P.  0.  BOX  298 

CROW  AGENCY,  MT 
638-2989 

77.  ANDREW  BIRDINGROUND 
CRa^?  TRIBAL  VICE  CHAIRMAN 
CROW  AaCNCY,  MT 
638-2368  or  638-2993 

78.  DANIEL  KEMMIS 
STATE  REPRESENTATIVE 
BOX  8687 

MISSOULA,  MT  59801 
721-1835 

79.  LEE  TOPASH 

^DNT'ANA  UNITED  INDIAN  ASSOCIATION 

BOX  5988 

HELENA,  MCNTANA  59601 

443-5350 

80.  BCB  GERVAIS 

BLACKFEE7T  TRIBAL  COUNCIIMAN 

BOX  119 

BROWNING,  MT  59417 

338-4660 


83.  DOROTHY  DRAGCMFLY 
BLACKFEET  TRIBE 
BROWNING,  MT 

84.  EVERETT  ELLIOTT 
COUNTY  COMMISSIONER 
COMPACT  BOARD 

BOX  1431 
CONRAD,  MT 
278-3543 

85.  NOEL  N.  HUBBER 
SUPERINTENDENT 
ARLEE,  MT 
726-3216 

86.  BERT  CORCORAN 

SUPT.  -  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  #87 
ROCKY  BOY  ROUTE 
BOX  ELDER,  MT 
395-4291 

87.  lARRY  LACOUNTE 

SUPT  HAYS-LODGE  POLE  SCHOOLS 

HAYS,  MT  59527 

673-4457 

88.  *  JOE  H.  HERRERA 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

NEW  MEXICO  OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

P.  0.  BOX  239 

SANTA  FE,  NEW  MEXICO  87501 

827-2762 

89.  ROGER  ST.  PIERRE 
VICE  CHAIRMAN 
ROCKY  BOY  ROUTE 

BOX  ELDER,  MT  59421 
395-4478 

90.  TOM  GARENER 

TRIBAL  HEALTH  DIRECTOR 

NORTHERN  CHEYENNE  TRIBE 

BOX  151 

LAME  DEER,  MT 

477-6285 
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91.  LEO  M.  KEJ^NERLY,  JR. 
DIRECTOR 
PLANNING  PROGRAM 
BOX  U 

BROWNING,  MONTANA 
338-7179 

92.  MARGARET  BIRD 
ECONOMIC  PLANNER 
BOX  U 

BROWNING,  MOSTTANA 
338-7179 

93.  CAROL  REDOffiRRIES 
CHIEF  JUDGE 

NORTHERN  CHEYENNE  JUDICIAL  SYSTEM 
LAME  DEER,  MT  59043 
477-6295 

L    STELLA  MORIGEAU 

RESEARCH  ASSISTANT 

BOX  341 

ARLEE,  MONTANA  59821 

).    DENNIS  WHTTEMAN 

ADMINISTRATIVE  MANAGER 
BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
FORT  PEC3^  AGENCY 
POPLAR,  MT 
768-3802 

).    SAM  RCBERSOSI 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICIER 
BOARD  OF  COMMISSIOQERS 
ROUTE  L  BOX  29A 
POLSON,  MT 
883-4363 

'.   A.  CHRONISTER 

ASST.  ATTY.  GENERAL 
^ATE  CAPITOL 
HELENA,  MT   59601 
449-2026 

1 .   WALTER  V^7BTZEL 

DEPT  OF  LABOR  &  INDUSTRY 
HELENA,  MT  59601 


101.  DOROTHY  SMALL 
SCHOOL  BOARD  MEMBER 
ROCKY  BOY  ROUTE 

BOX  ELDER,  MT  59521 
395-4719 

102.  CARL  B.  SCHILDT 
DIRECTOR 

BOX  387 
BROWNING,  MT 
338-5525 

103.  BILL  MORIGEAU 
TRIBAL  COUNCILMAN 
POLSCN,  MT 
887-2579 

104 .  DOa  WRIGHT 

DEPT.  OF  FISH  &  GAME 
4289  NORTH  MCWTANA  AVENUE 
HELENA,  MT  59601 
442-4154 

105.  STAN  JAMRUSEKA 

COMMUNITY  DEVED0PME^7T  SPECIALIST 
ROCKY  BOY  AGENCY 
BOX  ELDER,  m 
395-4269 

106.  IRIS  M.  TAHSBQUAH 
AEMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT 
VOC.  ED. 

BOX  694 
BROWNING,  MT 
338-7622 

107.  JIM  KENNEDY 
HEALTH  DIRECTOR 
BLACKFEET  TRIBE 
BROWNING,  MT 
338-7483 

108.  DANIEL  FOOTE 
TRIBAL  COUNCILMAN 
BOX  63 

LAME  DEER  MT 
477-8764 


GEORCH  HEAVY  RUNNER 
REPORTER  SOUTH  PIE(3^  DRUM 
GENERAL  DELIVERY 
BRa>)NING,  MT  59417 
338-7695 

SHARON  WATSOQ 
SCHOOL  BOARD  MEMBER 
ROCKY  BOY  ROUTE 
BOX  EIDER,  MT  59521 
395-4268 


109. 


TED  DCXJEY 

DIRECTOR 

DEPT.  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

32  SOUTH  EWING 

HELENA,  MT 

449-3712 


&  CCNSERVATIOJ 
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no.        TED  HOGAN 

SECRETATO  CROaJ  TRIBE 

BOX  344 

CROW  ACENCY,    MP 

638-2993 

111.  LAURENCE  SIRDKY 

CHIEF  WATER  RIGHTS  BUREAU 
501  GRAHAM 
HELENA,  MT 
449-3634 

112.  GARY  FRITZ 
AIMINISTRATOR 

WATER  RESOURCE  DIVISICN 
32  S.  EWING 
HELENA,  MT 
449-2872 


122.  MIKE  WATSON 
HELENA,  MT 
442-3050 

123.  MARI  HIXSON  XING 
SECRETARY 

BOX  205  E.  GIACIER,  MT 
226-4801 

124.  ANNA  DEMARCE 
P.  0.  BOX  J 
BROWNING,  MT 
338-7163 

125.  MERLIN  GILHAM 
BLACKFEET  TRIBAL  COUNCIL 
BROWNING,  MT 

338-7622 


113.  JIM  REHBEIN 

DISTRICT  MANAGER  WATER  RESOURCES 
212  SOMERSET  DRIVE 
KALISPELL,  MT 
755-9288 

114.  ROBERT  tCIRIE 
ROCKY  BOY  ROUTE 
BOX  ELDER,  MT 
395-4270 


126. 


127, 


MARIAN  K,  WOLF 
PROGRAM  ANALYST 
5800  QUANTRELL  ALEX  VA. 
(703)  750-0783 


22312 


CLIFFORD  KICKING  WOMAN 

CETA  ACTIVITIES  COORDINATOR 

BOX  104 

BROWNING,  MT  59417 

338-3401 


115.  JACK  HOLTERMAN 
BOX  72 

WEST  GLACIER,  MT 

116.  JACK  PLUMMAGE 
PRESIDENT 

FORT  BELKNAP  COMMUNITY  COUNCIL 
HARLEM,  MT 

117.  *MARY  ANN  EAMES 

MANAGEMENT  ANALYST 

ROUTE  5,  BOX  210DD 

SANTA  FE,  NEW  MEXICO  87501 

(505)  827-5642 

118.  THOMAS  A.  ENGEL 
CIVIL  ENGINEER 

35  WEST  RESERVE  DRIVE 
KALISPELL,  MT 
257-6242 

119.  JERRY  DAYTCN 
LAME  DEER,  MT 

120.  ANNA  STILLMAN 
MISSOULA,  MT 


128 .  JOHN  WABAUNSEE 
DIRECTOR  INDIAN  DESK 
LEGAL  SERVICES  CORP. 
1726  CHAMPA 
DENVER,  CO 

(303)  837-5981 

129.  LEE  ANTELL 

INDIAN  EDUCATION  DIRECTOR 
1860  LINCOm 
DENVER,  CO  80295 
(303)  861-4917 

0 

130.  RICHARD  MONTEAY 

DIRECTOR  N.C.  RESEARCH  PROJECT 

BOX  388 

LAME  DEER,  MT 

477-6278 

131.  STAN  STEVENS 
DIRECTOR 

CRCW  TRIBAL  PLANNING 

BOX  565 

CROW  AGENCY  MP 

638-2945 


121.    GERALDINE  GORDON 
MISSOULA,  MT 
728-1250 
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132.  JOHN  BUFFALCHORN 
SUPT.   NC  AGE3SICY 
LAME  CEER,    MT 
477-6242 

133.  KAPEN  C.  FENTON 
DIRECTOR  -  HRD 
BOX  278 

PABLO,  MT  59855 
675-2700 

134.  MTCKEY  OLD  COYOTE 
CONSULTANT  -  SOC.  SER. 
BOX  173 

CROW  AGENCY,  MT  59022 
638-2630 

135.  BOB  PARSLEY 

OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
1300  nth  AVENUE 
HELENA,  MT  59601 
449-3036 

136.  HENRY  FOURSOULS 

ONGOING  CHILD  WELFARE  PROGRAM 

ROCKY  BOY  ROUTE 

BOX  ELDER,  MT  59521 

395-4700 

137.  JOHN  E.  POWLESS 

ACTING  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
8927  ESTES  STREET 
WESTMINSTER,  COLORADO  80020 
(303)  752-0931 

138.  ROXANNA  LIBERTI 
LEGAL  SECRETARY 
BOX  278 

PABLO,  MT  59855 

139.  CHARLENE  BICK 
FLATHEAD  AGENCY 
BOX  278 

PABLO,  MT  59855 

140.  TERRY  HARNED 
FLATHEAD  AGENCY 
BOX  278 

PABLO,  MT  59855 

141.  JAN  MCCLURE 
FLATHEAD  AGENCY 
BOX  278 

PABLO,  MT  59855 


142.  VONDA  BREWSTER 
ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT 
OFFICE  OF  THE  COORDINATOR 

OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
1424  9TH  AVENUE 
HELENA,  MONTANA  59601 
449-3702 

143.  FRANK  ISHIDA 
REGIONAL  ADMINISTRATOR 

HEALTH  CARE  FINANCING  ADMINISTRATION 
FEDERAL  BUILDING  )SIXTH  FLOOR 
19TH  AND  STOUT  STREETS 
DENVER,  CO  80294 

144   DR.  CLAY  SIMPSON 

ASSOCIATE  ADMINISTRATOR 

OFFICE  OF  HEALTH  RESOURCE  OPPORTUNITY 

3700  E.W.  HIGHWAY 

CENTER  BUILDING  -  ROOM  10-50 

HYATTSVILLE,  MARYLAND  20782 

145.  MS.  ALICE  SOLOMON 
COMMUNITY  SERVICE  SPECIALIST 
U.S.  DEPT  OF  COMMERCE 
BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 

1700  WESTLAKE  AVENUE  NORTH  -  RM  740 
SEATTLE,  WA  98109 
(206)  442-1560 

146.  MR.  LOUIE  CLAYBORN 

DIRECTOR 

CAMPAIGN  FOR  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 

FORT  BELKNAP  AGENGY 

HARLEM,  MT  59526 

147.  MR.  RAYMOND  BUTLER 
CHIEF  SOCIAL  SERVICES 
BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
U.  S.  DEPT.  OF  INTERIOR 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20245 

148   MR.  TOM  PABLO,  CHAIRMAN 

CONFEDERATED  SALISH  &  KOOTENAI  TRIBES 

FLATHEAD  AGENCY 

BOX  278 

PABLO,  MT  59855 

149.  MR.  FRED  HOULE 

CONFEDERATED  SALISH  &  KOOTENAI  TRIBES 

FLATHEAD  AGENCY 

BOX  278 

PABLO,  MT  59855 
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150.  MRS.  JOLENE  KENNERLY  160, 

DIRECTOR 

FAMILY  HEALTH  SERVICES 
BROWNING,  MT  59417 

151.  MS.  JANICE  RUTHERFORD 
BLACKFEET  EDA 
PLANNING  DISTRICT 
BROWNING,  MT  59417 

152.  MR.  LOUIE  ADAMS 

FLATHEAD  TRIBAL  COUNCILMAN  162 

P.  0.  BOX  278 
PABLO,  MT  59855 

153.  MAYOR  NORMA  HAPP 
CITY  HALL 

KALISPELL,  MONTANA  163. 

154.  SENATOR  JOHN  MELCHER 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

133  RUSSELL  SENATE  OFFICE  BLDG. 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20510  I54 

(202)  224-2644 

155.  MR.  MARTIN  SENECA,  JR. 
DIRECTOR  OF  TRUST  RESPONSIBILITY 
BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

U.S.  DEPT.  OF  INTERIOR 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.   20230 

156.  MR.  JERRY  SLATER 
ACTING  PRESIDENT 

SALISH  li  KOOTENAI  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
RONAN,  MT.  166. 

157.  MR.  ED  PARISIAN 
TRIBAL  HEALTH  PLANNER 
ROCKY  BOY  HEALTH  BOARD 
ROCKY  BOY  ROUTE 

BOX  ELDER,  MT  59521  167. 

158.  MR.  JAMES  SANSAVER 
SPECIAL  ASSISTANT 
DEPT.  OF  INTERIOR 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY      168 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

18TH  AND  C  STREETS  NW 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20240 

159.  KEVIN  HOWLETT  169 
FLATHEAD  TRIBAL  HEALTH  DIRECTOR 
FLATHEAD  AGENCY 

PABLO,  MT  59855 


165. 


SUPT.  GEORGIA  RUTH  RICE 
OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
ROOM  106  -  STATE  CAPITOL 
HELENA,  MT  59601 

MR.  THOMAS  (BEARHEAD)  SWANEY 

FLATHEAD  TRIBAL  COUNCILMAN 

FLATHEAD  AGENCY 

BOX  278 

PABLO,  MT  59855 

MR.  JIM  SMITH 

DIRECTOR 

INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE 

2727  CENTRAL  AVENUE 

BILLINGS,  MT  59101 

JUDGE  DON  DUPUIS 

FLATHEAD  INDIAN  RESERVATION 

BOX  278 

PABLO,  MT  59855 

MR.  CHARLES  COURCHENE 
ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
SUN  CHILD 

240  NORTH  HIGGINS  -  #6 
MISSOULA,  MT  59801 

PATRICIA  SCOTT 

EDITOR 

SUN  CHILD 

240  NORTH  HIGGINS  -  #6 

MISSOULA,  MT  59801 

MR.  JIM  PALMER 

EDUCATIONAL  SERVICE  REPRESENTATIVE 

OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

P.  0.  BOX  3836 

MISSOULA,  MONTANA  59801 

MR.  JOHN  BURKHART 
AREA  SOCIAL  WORKER 
316  NORTH  26TH  STREET 
BILLINGS,  MT  59101 

MR.  IVAN  RAINING  BIRD 
CHIPPEWA  CREE  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 
ROCKY  BOY'S  AGENCY 
BOX  ELDER,  MT  59521 

MR.  PAT  MORRIS 
ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR 
NATIVE  AMERICAN  STUDIES 
MONTANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
BOZEMAN,  MT  59701 
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170.  Ms.  Delaine  Nagel 
Director 
Missoula  Indian  Alcohol  and  Drug 

Abuse  Services 
Missoula,  MT  59801 

171.  Mr.  Michael  Demprey 
Tribal  Health  Director 
Route  #2 

Missoula,  MT  59801 

172.  Mr.  Patrick  Chiefstick 
Enrollment  Tech 

Rocky  Boy's  Reservation 
Box  Elder,  MT  59521 

173.  Patrick  Doss,  Director 
Montana  Indian  Health  Board 
1215  24th  Street  West 
Billings,  MT  59101 
656-3292 

174. 
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STATE  OF  MONTANA/RECEIVED 

OCT  2  7  1980 
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